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For the Companion. 


A RIDE FOR LIFE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 


For four long, weary days we had been follow- | 
ing the base of the mountains in the hope of dis- | 
covering some trail that would conduct us safely 
through the range. 


Just as the shades of even-| 


ing began to close around us, Nat, our guide, | + 


willed my attention to something that resembled | 
afort in the distance. 

Upon approaching it, however, I recognized it | 
as one of the stations of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail Company, known as the Soldier’s Farewell. 
The men all hailed the announcement with joy, 
forit was the first sign of civilization that we had | 
sen for more than two weeks. Here we should | 
at least find a full supply of water; while, once | 
on the regular overland mail route, we no longer | 
need fear attack from hostile bands of Apaches. 

Acouple of hours later we arrived at the sta- | 
tion. The agent warmly welcomed us, but met 
a urgent request for water with the seemingly 
crucl information that he could not give us any 
forour animals. He did not even like to spare 
enough for our own use, as the tanks upon which | 
he depended for the supply for his station had 
been dry for more than a week, and all the water 
used at the station was brought more than forty 
miles in hogsheads. 

What should we do? Twenty-one miles lay 
between us and the next station. There we might 
fare no better, for we were told that the agent. at 
that place was also obliged to haul all the water 
that was used by his animals. 

What a frightful prospect! We were on the 
great Madre Plateau, or Mother Plain, that ex- 
tends along the thirty-second parallel, west from 
the Rio Grande, a seemingly endless, parched 
up waste, stretching into boundless immensity 
upon all sides of us. This we must cross. Our 
animals were so jaded and worn with the terrible 
journey that we had just been making that it 
seemed inhuman to think of driving them twen- 
ty-one miles further without water.- Yet what 
else could we do? 

We determined, after a little deliberation, to 
halt until midnight, and before we started, per- 
suaded the kind-hearted agent to spare us a cou- 
ple of quarts for each of the poor, thirsty crea- 
tures, 

Thus refreshed, we started, and at daylight we 
estimated that we were still about seven miles 
distant from our destined halting-place. 

About an hour after sunrise we were electrified 
by the appearance of a beautiful lake stretching 
for miles, apparently on our direct course, yet 
hardly a furlong before us. | 

Icould scarcely believe my own eyes; still the | 
lake was there. Its blue waters were gently un- | 
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that I concluded to visit it with him, in hopes to 
be able to procure a supply for our animals. We 


therefore rode to it, but no such good fortune was | that’s all.”’ 
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friends! I knowed better, though; but ’twan’t 
no use sayin’ so. We've got ter look out for’em, 


in store for us. Like the tanks, it was entirely! As we rode along towards the camp, I inquired 


dry; and, sadly disappointed, we were obliged to 
start for our camp. . a= 
We had proceeded but two or three miles upon 
our return when we saw two Indians approaching 
us upon horseback from the direction of the dis- 
tant mountains. 


what the signs that he made to the Indians 
meant. 

“That’s the lingo of the plains,’”’ said Nat; 
“thar aint no mistakin’ that air! Thar aint no 
tribe that don’t know what them signs means, 


As soon as they were sure that | nuther. All Injuns when they come towards you | 


We had more than a mile the start of our pur- 
suers, but our horses were worn with long travel 
as well as suffering from thirst. 

From the furious manner in which the Indians 
rode, it was evident that their animals were com- 
paratively fresh and vigorous. 

Our escape was, therefore, a question of speed 
and endurance. 

“Now,” said old Nat, as we shook our bridle- 
reins and put the spurs into our horses’ flanks, 
“set low; bend over in your saddle; take the 
motion of your horse, so’s not to tire him, and 
let’s ‘git.’ ”’ 

And “git”? we did. Our horses seemed almost 
to fly, as we urged them forward. The intelli- 
gent creatures seemed to understand every word 
spoken to them, and appeared to be quite as anx- 
ious to escape the fate in store for them, if cap- 
tured, as we ourselves. 

Fach ejaculation uttered, each caress given, 
gave them fresh courage, urged them to renewed 
.exertions; every nerve was braced, every muscle 
stretched to its utmost tension, while their foam- 
flecked sides said as plainly as words, “We are 
doing our very best.’”’ 

I ventured to cast a glance over my shoulder, 


| and saw that the Indians were “spread out’’ in 


the pursuit, and were evidently gaining on us. 
I looked at Nat, then at the station, each moment 
| growing nearer, and yet so distant, that I began 
to fear that it would be impossible for our horses 
to continue to keep up the tremendous pace that 
| they were going, until we could reach its shelter- 
| ing walls. 
O, how long the moments seemed. How dread- 
| fully they lagged. 
Nat’s face was a study. With eyes that flashed 


we had seen them, they rode furiously towards | come ez hard az they kin ride. That don’t mean | five, and with compressed lips, it almost touched 


us. Supposing they were intending mischief, I 
drew my revolver, but to my surprise, Nat mere- 
ly held up his right hand with the palm outward, 


pushing it backwards and forwards several times. | in’ sideways afore your face, they know it means 
The Indians, as though understanding the signal, ‘Who air yer?’ ez plain ez words kin say it. | 
at once came to a halt, when Nat slowly moved it | Then they answer ez them fellers did, which | 


to the right and left four or five times. 

To this latter signal the Indians replied by ele- 
vating their hands, firmly locked together. This 
pantomime having apparently satisfied Nat, the 
Indians rapidly approached, and extended to 
each of us a hand ornamented with finger-nails 
at least half an inch in length. 

As these were the first Apaches J had seen, I 
examined them with no small degree of curiosity, 
for they were representatives of the race that for 
many years have been the scourge of Northern 
Mexico as well as Arizona. 

Both were naked, save the breech cloth and 
moccasins, although a portion of a blanket hung 
loosely around their shoulders. 
mounted upon fine horses, and armed with bows 


nothin’, for it’s a Injun’s way; but when they see 
your right hand held up ez I held mine, they 
know it means stop. And when they see it pass- 





/ means, ‘friends;’ or else they make the sign of 

| their tribe.” ; 

| “The sign of their tribe!’”’ repeated I, in aston- 

| ishment; “do you mean to tell me that all the 

| wild tribes have a language by which they can 

| converse with each other upon the plains?” 
“Cartainly I do,’’ replied Nat; ‘and they never 

| go off on a tramp without leavin’ signs ter mark 

| their trail. Every tribe hez got some sign that 

belongs to themselves.”’ 

| “Well, ’d like to know what they are. 

| you tell me some of them ?”’ 

| “Thar’s the Camanche, he makes a motion 

| with his hand, like this,” (imitating the move- 


Will 


They were | ment of a snake,) “Camanche means snake. The 


|Lipan puts both hands up to his head like a 


dulating before the morning breeze, and sparkling | and arrows, and murderous-looking spears, |deer’s horns. The Arapahoes—which means 
| 


like crystal in the bright sunshine. 


which they carried in their right hands. They 


| smellers—take the nose between the thumb and 


| his horse’s mane. I caught his eye as we rode 
| neck and neck, and heard him mutter something 
| through his closed teeth, that sounded like,— 

| “Ff we ever git in, the critters shall hev water, 
ef it costs every dollar I’ve got to get it,” and 
my own heart echoed the words. 

| On, on, we sped. Not a word was spoken. 
| Not a sound could be heard save the dull, heavy 
| thud of our horses’ feet upon the soft ground be- 

neath us. 

I fancied that I could feel my horse waver as 
| though about to fall, but I spoke sharply to him, 
and he again straightened out, just as a bullet 
| whistled by us. 
| “There’s the Apache’s sign; you can allus tell 
| them demons,” muttered Nat, between his teeth, 
| as we tore furiously on towards the station. 
| A mile further and we are safe. Can we make 

it? Are our friends at the station blind that 
| they don’t see us? 

We venture another look behind. They were 
gaining on us still. I fancied that I could almost 
| hear the breath of their unshod horses as they 
thunder along behind us. No, it is the short, 


So perfectly true to nature was it, that we saw | Were extremely filthy. Their faces were daubed 
its waters surround our advance party as they | with vermilion and mud, and altogether they pre- | 4 
rode into it, and we could easily distinguish the | sented a most forbidding appearance. it with a knife. The Pawnees—or wolves—put | strength is almost spent. iad 
spray that was thrown up as their horses breast-| They spoke very bad Spanish, and seemed to | their hands to their forehead, pintin’ together | bee they hold out until bs reach the station . 
ed the waves, and also the ripples that lapped its | be exceedingly curious to know our business, and | forwards, like a wolf’s ears. The Sioux—or the) Al! at last they see us in the fort. We see 


forefinger. The Cheyennes—meaning cut arm— | quick, distressed breath of our own noble ani- 
draws the hand across the arm ez though cuttin’ | mals that we hear, and that warns us that their 


sandy beach. 

Even old Nat was deceived, so real did it ap-| 
pear, and it was some moments before we could | 
bring our minds to realize that it was, after all, | 
but a mirage—an illusion from which we could 
No more slake our burning thirst than could Tan- 
talus of old quench his from the pool in which 
the gods had placed him. 

We reached the station about three hours later 
{© find our worst fears realized. The tank that 
Supplied the place was quite dry. We persuaded 
the. agent, however, to give us enough water to 
allay in some degree the sufferings of our ani- 
mals, for here we had decidetl to rest during the 
tay, and to make the Canon or Pass of the Pel- 
loneillo Range during the night. 

While resting here, Nat remembered that he had 
once found a water-hole about twelve miles south 





whither we were bound. Nat told them that we 
belonged to a large party that was waiting for 
us at the station, where we should remain for 
several days. The Indians informed us in turn 
that they belonged to Delgadito’s band of Coytero 
Apaches, and were on their way to the Chirica- 
hua Mountains to hunt. They then asked for 
powder and whiskey, which we refused to give, 
but presented each one with a small piece of 
tobacco. They turned and sullenly left us. 

No sooner were they gone than Nat broke out 
with,— 

“The mean, sneakin’ varmints! They've been 
a-watchin’ us for the last week, an’ seein’ us 
alone here, come down professin’ ter be friends 
jost ter find out *bout us. Them ’paches is the 
meanest Injuns livin’. They aint human. Thar 
aint no other critter that’ll eat a man’s victuals 





of the station, So strongly impressed was he 


| cut-throats— draws their hands across their 
throats. The Apaches but look thar, where’d 
them fellers come from?” suddenly exclaimed 
Nat, pointing in the direction of the water-hole 
we had a short time before left. 

I turned, and saw seven mounted Indians riding 
towards us, and from the cloud of dust they left 





no very slow gait. 
It took us but an instant to decide that we did 
not wish to encounter upon the open plain seven 


avoid them. 
The plain was a dead level in every direction 


tance of half a mile. 





behind them, it was evident they were coming at | 


half-a-dozen men spring upon their animals and 
| start towards us, and we can hear the Indians 
shouting to their horses behind, as they make a 
| last, desperate effort to overtake us. 
Each second is bringing us nearer to our 
| friends, and each second is telling fearfully upon 
| the strength of our poor horses. 
| Suddenly we see our friends slacken their pace, 
| and then we know that our pursuers have given 
up the chase and we are safe. 


We throw ourselves out of the saddles not an 


Apaches, well mounted, if their was any way to | instant too soon, for the faithful animals that 


j have so nobly borne us from the very jaws of 
death, drop to the earth at the instant, complete- 


for miles; so even was its surface that one might | ly exhausted. 
have seen a crow upon the ground at the.dis- 


As the men gather around, Nat quietly whis- 
| pers a few words to one of the Mexicans, who 


In a straight line before us, six or seven miles | springs upon his horse, hastens to camp, and in 


and turn round and scalp him five minutes after- | away, we could plainly see the low adobe walls a few moments returns with a slice of raw beef. 


With the belief that we should find water there, | wards! They tried to make me think they were | of the mail station, 





|Thie Nat divides, and we moisten it from our 
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flasks, and removing the bits, place it in our 
horses’ mouths. In a few thoments they revive, 
‘le to their feet, and then we lead them to 
the camp and give them in charge of the Mexi- 
cans, who take immediate care of them; while 
the hogshead and 


strt 





station-agent points to a 
Says, 

“Give ’em all they want.” 

After a consultation, it is thought useless to 
pursue the foe, and we relate our adventure, and 
then wonder if we shall again meet our pursuers, 
or make the the Doubtful Pass in 
safety. 


passage or 
eo 
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THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 


In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—[|CONCLUSION,] 


Brother and Father. 

“Just to take the chill off!’ Miss Prissy said, as 
she arranged an armful of wood upon the brass- 
mounted “dogs”’ in the parlor fire-place. 

It was the first day of August, but the wind was 
damp and the sunshine pale. July had gone out 
with a storm that was almosta gale. It had rained 
stendily for two days. 

“It’s just a pleasure to see that girl work,” contin- 
ued Prissy, watching the slender blue flames as they 
struggled up between the kindling wood. ‘Look at 
It scems to me they never shone so 
before, and without a word from either of us, too. 


these brasses. 


I shall be so sorry when’’—she started and looked 
about the room, covering her mouth with her hand 

“her father takes her away,” she resumed, seeing 
that nothing but the furniture was likely to hear; 
“that is if he is her father, and we shall soon know, 
now.”’ 

“Ves,” said Neely, “we shall both be sorry. If 
the Lord sent her to us, you'll allow that He didn’t 
intend we should keep her long. Mowever, she’s a 
very sweet, loveable girl, and very lady-like, too, con- 
sidering. Freddy is quite enthusiastic over her sing- 
ing; says he never heard a voice like hers in his life, 
and he has heard very good music, you know.” 





“T think she suspects,” 
“Now, Prissy!” 


said Prissy. 
this ejaculation with a look of 
genuine consternation. 

“What a romantic child you are!’ laughed Miss 
Necly; “quite a plotter, a lover of surprises. It was 
your idea to keep poor little Effie in the dark, how- 
ever, it’s nothing diseredituble, my dear, 

“Now I shouldn't 
thought it all out, 


he was once ve 


wonder a bit if Stella had 
This man’s name is Bretzel, and 
ry poor He returns from a long ab- 
sence, and fiuds his wife dead, and his child dead, 
too, perhaps, for with all his searching he can’t find 
her, 


‘Now it would be only natural for her to conclude 
that she is the poor little, motherless waif that was 


taken, out of pity, by the woman who brought her | 


up—pity or some more selfish motive. 

“Ilo knows by this time, of course, for he goes to- 
day to sce the poor creature, Polly, who is in prison, 
and who will probably remove all his doubts, if he 
has an So you must not be prepared for any great 
astonishment on Stclla’s part; the girl don’t carry 
that quict, almost solemn look for nothing.” 

“She'll have a step-mother,” said Miss Neely, with 
a sich, 

“Yes, a poor sick creature, and from what we 
hear, one of 





the gentlest, most patient of women. 
Stella will be the head of the household, and she 
seems very well qualified, for her age.” 

“But in that position she will need to be educat- 
ed.” 

“Of course; but here’s the work of the house 


standing still, and company coming. I think you 


will have your love of the sensational gratified when | 


Effie comes to-night. We have kept that secret 
well. It has been a little hard on Effie, but in this 
ease the end justifies the means.” 

“There'll be no end to surprises,” laughed Miss 
Neely, withall the glee of a girl. ““Who would have 
thought, Prissy, when we took our Fred, a little, 
delicate baby, that he would become such a power 


for good? 





interest in the poor, neglected prisoners that it all 
came about. Tlow wonderful are the ways of Provi- 
dence!’ 

“Amen!” echoed Prissy, devoutly. 

Under the fostering care of these good women, 
Stella had become more than ever improved. Her 
dark eyes had lost the hungry, hunted look that had 


8 





emed to be inseparable from their expression. 
Feeling no longer alone and uneared for, she grew 

companionable, and her better qualities came out. 

Taucht to respect herself, to regard her word, to use 


hor faculties aright, she was in many essential points 


nnew person. 


In this pleasant household, affection ruled, and 


she folt it in the very atmosphere; the law of love 
was the only law that prevailed, and it was very easy 


to obey, 


elass had no business to imitate their betters. Every 


thingin the arrangement of her room and person, 
short of a display of vanity, met with smiles and 


words of encouragement and commendation. 


She sat to-day in her own little bedroom, con- 
scious of her ignorance, yet determined to do her 
very best when the opportunity came for culture and 


enlightenment. 


Her hands were crossed wpon her lap, and her! 








be there that very evening. How she had counted | 
the hours till it was time to dress for the occasion! 
What would Effie say to find herthere? She won- 
dered if the secret had been kept. 

And Carl was coming! Dear old Carl! no longer 
the unnoticed and the uncared for street itinerant, 
but famous, admired, provided with friends and 
home. Would he be changed? she asked herself. | 
Not to her; he would always be the same kind, broth- | 
erly Carl. 

Slowly she reviewed the past, so dark at times, so 
seemingly fraught with ruin to soul and body. On 
the night that she had been found by the clergyman, | 
she had been thoroughly discouraged, and she shud- | 
dered as she reviewed the dark thoughts she had 
harbored then. O how good God had been in send- | 
ing her a friend and protector. Whatever came, she 
should never more be driven to the streets, Her | 
kind friends would see to that, for they had prom- 
ised always to care for her welfare. | 

But if it should prove that she was really that rich | 
man’s daughter—then what! The thought made her 


| heart beat quick with mingled hope and fear. Then 


socially, she would be Effie Payson’s equal, and could | 
meet her on terms of affection and friendship that 
she had never before dreamed would be possible. | 

So many bewildering emotions beset her that she 
trembled with their intensity. 





| when she heard the tea-bell. 


Por it was through his feeling such an | 


If she was careful in her attire and anxious 
to appear well, she was not told that girls of her 


She was not sorry | 


She went down stairs to find the little dining- 
room brilliant with flowers. On tables, brackets, 
| Window-seats, everywhere wherever a nook could be 
found these angels of beauty and fragrance smiled. 

“We thought we'd take an early tea, we three,” 
said Prissy, consulting the tiny watch which she 
took from under the belt of her white apron. “It 
makes me so flustered when company comes that I 
can’t eat, and it’s not healthy to go fasting, at least 
I find it so. They'll be here in an hour, I think,” 
she added, beaming upon Stella. “Dear, what a 
houseful we shall have! It wont do to be nervous, 
either,” seeing Stella’s quivering lips and face full 
of emotion ; “that would spoil all.” 

Stella kept back the tears with a great effort, but 
she could not eat, and the sisters wisely forebore to } 
press food upon her. ; 

Tlow slowly the hands of the little bronze clock | 
moved! To her the monotonous vibrations con- | 
stantly repeated, **Why don’t they come? why don’t 
they come?” 

She kept busy, however, and tried not to antici- 
pate. Miss Prissy thought the Paysons would walk 
from the depot, it was so short a distance from the 
house, and the weather was so fine. 

At last footsteps! then voices, then a laugh that 
sent Stella’s heart to her throat, and then tears stood 
in her eyes and blurred her vision. 

The door opened. In came the minister, then Col. 
Payson helping Effie, who, though notin rosy health, 
was nevertheless laughing as if almost care-free. 
Lastly followed Aunt Elsie, radiant with the hope 
that the change of scene and pure country air would 
soon work the needed change in Effie’s health. 

Miss Neely placed Stella in position behind her, so 
that after the kisses and welcomings, she had only 
to step aside. 

“Stella,” said Miss Prissy, and her voice faltered 
a little, “you'll show this young lady to her room, or 
perhaps” 

But the cut short. Effie turned, 
caught sight of her protege, and grew pale. 

“Why, it certainly is our Stella, aunty!” and she 
sprang towards her and caught both hands. 

“How did you come here, Stella? Do you know 
Ialmost broke my heart about you? O how glad I 
am to see you. And here, of all places! So this is 
your grand secret!’ turning her bright face to the 
sisters. 








sentence was 





“You are just two bad cousins to keep me 
Well, but this is delightful. 
When did you come?” and so questioning her rapid- 
ly, she followed her up stairs, leaving Miss Neely 
| and Miss Prissy busily wiping their eyes. 

“Do you know,” said Effie, as she threw off her 
| wraps, “I was looking at the old tambourine to-day ? 
| No, it wasn’t burned, for the very good reason that 
| it was not in the house. I had lent it to Robert; and 
|O, you have heard, of course, all about Carl, and | 
how he is a hero, and that Robert Landseer is your | 
Carl’s own brother.” 


in suspense so long. 


“Yes,” Stella said, trembling with happiness; “but 
| I don’t quite know who Robert Landseer is.” 

“Not when you met him once in the street and 
| took him for Carl?” 
} “Ol! and Stella drew along breath. ‘Yes, I re- 
; member him; only,’ she paused a moment, “I don’t 
| think he was quite as handsome.” 


| #Of course not,” laughed Effie. “I’ve seen your | 


| Carl several times, and he is rather the best looking; 
| but then you know he had a whole year’s advantage 
of Robert. Isn't it a curious history? Such a 
change for him! Everybody admiring and ready to 
help him. And arich man—you've heard of him— 
Mr. Bretzel, intending to adopt him. Carl saved his 
wife and child, you know.” 


“Yes, I know,” Stella responded, thoughtfully ; 
“did you ever see him?” 


THE YOUTH'S 


| strangely things have turned out. 
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thick upon him. Stella was so utterly astonished 
that she could only cry out,— 
“O Carl!” in a choked voice, and then almost be- 


| fore she knew it, she was seated by his side in a re- 


mote part of the room. | 

“I haven’t seen you since the night I went out | 
there with the hand-organ,” he said. “Do you re- 
member?” 

Stella had painful cause to remember, but she 
only said,— 

“Tt was such a beautiful moonlight evening!” 
Then she added, “I looked for you again.” 

“Tcouldn’t get the time right away to let you know 
that Mr. Frederi- found mea good home. I thought 
every thing was going swimmingly then, and never 
dreamed of any thing better; but you see how 
That very night I 
was coming out to see you again—I mean the night 
of the fire—when I was struck down and lamed. 
But I’ve got a chance to make somebody now, and no 
mistake. Ifthey’lronly put me in the way of engi- 
neering, I should like it.” 

Prissy and Neely were in their glory at that supper- 
table. Col. Payson, delighted with the added crim- 
son in Effie’s cheeks, pleased, perhaps, with some 
unexplained secret of his own, was exceedingly vol- 
uble, and in the merriestof moods. It seemed quite 
natural that Stella should sit with them, and even 
Carl, though his grammar was imperfect, and his 
manners just a trifle uncouth. 

The following day the secret was solved. Col. 
Payson went early to town, on business, and was to 
return, he said, with some gentlemen to spend the 
evening. 

Up to this time Robert Landseer had persistently, 
alinost sullenly refused to see the boy who was the 
son of his poor, dead mother. The fact that he had 
been in jail for petty larceny so irritated his pride, 


that he could not bring himself to view Carl in the | 


light of a relation. 

But some unseen influences seemed to have been 
at work, for when Col. Payson described the happy 
company he had left at Mallory Cottage, he showed 
symptoms of changed feelings, and long before the 


| evening came, expressed the deepest contrition, and 


adesire to meet the young fellow who had done 
honor to his name. 

That night, while the happy household looked ea- 
gerly for the return of Mr. Frederic and Col. Pay- 
son, the latter came, accompanied by Robert and Mr. 
Bretzel. 





SS 


It was a strange meeting between the brothers. 
Robert soon felt that he need not be ashamed of the 
young man to*whom his heart went out with the first 
generous impulses of brotherhood he had ever felt 
in all his life. 


But a yet greater surprise was in store, an event 
that had been looked for by some and vaguely ex- 
pected by others. When Stella was brought forward 
by Col. Payson, at the first glance Mr. Bretzel drew 
her towards him. 

“You are your mother’s living image,”’ he said. 
“T should have known you anywhere. You are my 
little daughter. Come!” 

He drew her gently towards him. There was not 
a dry eye in the room. With a half sob she was 
gathered in his arms, and leaned her head upon his 
breast. 
to find herself—the little outcast and wanderer—re- 
stored to a father’s love and protection. Her heart 


was full, but she could not speak,—full of a solemn ; 


joy. 
They had a long, quiet talk together after that. 


| He told her of his visit to Polly, who was slowly | 


wasting away in the prison hospital, and of her un- 
diminished love for her two children, as the poor 
creature chose yet to call them. 

“T am going to take you home with. me to-mor- 
row,” he said, after a little pause. “You must get 


acquainted with your new mother and the little sis- 


ter, though, poor child, she is a cripple. 

“IT shall adopt Carl,” he added, later, “and edu- 
eate him. I am very thankful to Providence for 
putting him in my way.” ‘ 

Robert and Carl, after a few moments of mutual 





“Mr. Bretzel? Yes, he called upon papa twice, 


on business, I suppose,’ and her cheek flushed, as | t_¢ was pleasant to see them, “almost as like as 


| twins,”’ Miss Prissy said; and it was so, only Robert, 


she avoided her eye. ‘Isn't it curious that of all 
the people in this great city, you and Carl should 
fall into such good fortune? I shouldn’t wonder if 
Cousin Frederic had taken it into his head to adopt 
you, which would make us cousins, in a sort, you 
know,” she added, gaily. 


| After along chat the girls went down stairs, where 


dark eyes looked far beyond the beauty of the com-' still a little awkward and uncomfortable, but quite 
ing sunset, for she was thinking of Effie, who would restored in health, and with his blushing honors _ mother, 


embarrassment, got on very comfortably together. 


in consequence of his greater eulture and larger at- 
tainments, might seem, to the superficial observer, 
the more attractive of the two. Yet Carl's firmer 
proportions and handsome face, together with the 
straightforward manner natural to him, was likely 


| always to win the good opinion of men. 
a new surprise awaited them in the shape of Carl, | 


Before many days Stella was installed as the 
friend, companion and daughter of her invalid step- 


It was so good to feel that sheltering fold; | 
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In the little half-sister, with her sweet, pensive 
face and gentle ways, she became at once iiteresteg, 
The child from the first seemed instinctively to cling 
to her, and regarded her with the warmest affection, 

Gradually Stella became the right hand of hone, 
the stay and support of thé delicate woman who 
learned to place all trust in her, and to appreciate 
her gentle ministrations. Her education, meantime, 
was not neglected. Teachers were provided, who 
came to the house. In music she soon excelled, 
touch and voice being pronounced incomparable, 

She was now the friend and companion of Ef. 
Payson. How often they reverted to'that time only 
a little over a year before, when Stella’s feet touched 
the threshold of a new life through the gentle efforts 
of the rich man’s daughter. 

“I was always quite satisfied with my life before 
that time,” she said, referring to it; “but afterwards 
there was a change that I cannot express in words,” 

The old tambourine was restored to her. She de- 
elared that she should never part with it, but keep 
it as a reminder of the perils from which she had 
been saved. 

Carl, under the care of his foster-father, grew to 
maturity a self-reliant, elergetic man, and chose the 
profession of a civil engineer, while his brother Rob- 
ert became a lawyer, and stands well to-day on the 
records of the bar. 

Stella did not forget any of the friends who in the 
old time had been kind to her. Many a useful pres- 
ent found it way to the six growing McGartliys, and 
proud enough was the mother, when rehearsing the 
story of the ‘‘ould villin of a landlord,” and how he 
would have plundered the child of all the *manes 
of livin’, if it hadn’t been for her and Tenence.” 

It was curious to see Mrs. Luke’s face when she 
first heard of “that girl’s’”’ good fortune. Aunt Elsie 
met her one day and told her the news. 
| Poor Mrs. Luke turned white, and gasped as she 
| exclaimed that she was sorry to have made an enemy 
|.of the young lady. “But who would have thought,” 
' she added, naively, “that she’d be above me yet.” 
| Miss Powers, shunned and disliked by the family 
| among whom she had found such generous shelter, 
petitioned a distant relative for a home. Her cousin, 

a rich woman, returned word that if she could make 
| herself useful, she might come. Whereupon Miss 
Powers represented to Col. Payson, that she had re- 
ceived an urgent invitation to share the home of a 
wealthy relation, and wished to receive no more fa- 
vors from her late friends. 

When, therefore, she found herself in a carelessly 
kept Western house full of rude children, expected 
to take her turn in the kitchen with the coarse Ger- 
man domestics, her dream of happiness was sudden- 
ly dispelled. She had no alternative, however, and 
| there she lives to-day, nurse, maid and governess, all 
in one, finding but little time to indulge in the natu- 
ral propensities which had worked such mischief all 
through her previous career. She is a sadder, and 
perhaps by this time a wiser woman. 

Effie still remains with her father, while Aunt El- 
sie is the beloved mistress of a home of her own. 

The Mallorys yet superintend the pleasant house- 
hold that Stella often looks back to as her first labor 
of refuge. “Our Freddy” ministers daily to the 
wants of the unfortunate children of crime. He 
knows where to go when he finds objects worthy of 
sympathy and aid, sure of the help both in money 
and in personal effort of the beautiful high-bred 
woman once known as the girl with the tambourine. 











— OO 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Nearly seventy years ago a baby lay crying in a 
| mean little house in the town of Odense, in an island 

belonging to Denmark. Outside, the street smelled 
| of fish; and inside, the street smelled of leather. 
| The room was clean enough, however. White mus- 
| lin curtains shaded the window, and the bed was cov- 
| ered with a spread of bright red and yellow patches. 
| A pleasant, apple-cheeked woman stirred the dinner 
| stewing in an iron pot on the stove, nodding now and 
|then cheerfully to the baby, as if its shrieks had 
| been the most amiable cooings. 

A dark man, with a long, melancholy face, sat on 

‘a shoemaker’s bench, with a shoe, which he was 
repairing, between his knees, and his awl in hand, 
‘ but he was poring over an open book, and looked up 
now and then with a scow] at the crying child. 

“He screams like a cat, just as the minister said, 
| when he christened him,” he said at last. 

The mother laughed. “But Gomar said in the 
church, too, ‘he would sing the more beautifully 
when he grew up.’ Hush-h, Hans! Here comes thy 
friend.” 
| An old woman, tall and thin, with mild blue eyes, 

tottered up the pavement. A man older than she 

| was, followed her. His clothes were clean and whole, 
but they were fantastically put on, tied with tags of 
red cloth, 

He sat down at the door while the woman went in- 
to the house, and, taking up the baby, dandled it in 
her old arms. “It is no wonder he cries when he is 
forced to sleep in a coffin,” she said. 

The bedstead was, however, not a coffin, but the 
trestle or bier on which the dead Count Trampel had 
lain. 

The baby ceased crying when his grandmother car- 
ried him out into the sunlight and petted him. Even 
then the sunshine and a little praise were worth more 
to Hans than proper food. 

When the boy grew older, his father used to take 
him out into the woods every Sunday, and sat gloomy 
and silent while Hans made plays for himself. The 
shoemaker did not like his trade. He had but one 





wish in life, which was to be a scholar; but he had 
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always been too wretchedly poor to accomplish this 
end. When one day a boy from the grammar school 
cane to him for shoes, the poor man took up the 
pooks which he laid down. 

“That is the road I should have gone,” he said, 
with tears in his eyes, and kissed little Hans passion- 
ately. 

The boy’s childhood was but a silent one. His 
father rarely spoke to him. His mother gave him 
his own way in every thing, but had little time to 
amuse him. His holidays were the rare occasions 
when his grandmother, who kept the garden of the 
insane asylum, took him out to see her burn the heaps 
of dead leaves, or look at the crazed old women 
spinning. Hans made friends with them, and drew 


with chalk on the wall pictures of their heart, lungs 


and livers, in return for which they told him that he 
was too wise and clever to live long. 

Once the shoemaker was given a ticket to the the- 
atre, and Haas had a glimpse of what seemed to 
him fairy land. After that he spent his time in 
dressing up puppets in bits of rag, and inventing 
plays for them to act. 

He was a vain child, with a devouring hunger for 
praise and kind words which has stayed with him all 
of his life. He told the other children that he was 


aprince’s child, changed in the birth, and that the | 


angels caine to this little garden to talk with him; at 
which they laughed, and said “she was an idiot, like 
his grandfather.” 

When his father died, and his mother married 
again, Hans, though treated kindly, was left still 
more alone. His voice was sweet as a girl’s, and he 
had learned some scraps of plays, songs, &c., which 


he used to declaim and sing to anybody who would | 


hear him. 


People did not know whether he were a genius or | 


afool, as the children said. They used to bring him 


to their homes to amuse them, and finally a Col. | 


Gouldbery managed to produce him before Prince 
Christian, afterwards King of Denmark, telling Hans 
that if the prince noticed him, to tell him of his wish 


togoto the grammarschool. But the prince snubbed | 


poor little Hans, and advised him to go to work and 
learn a trade. 

But Hans was resolved not so much to become 
learned as famous. He had saved about eight dol- 
lars, had a suit of clothes made over from one of his 
father’s (the coat reaching to his feet), a second-hand 
pair of boots, and was now fourteen, knowing abso- 
lutely nothing but how to read and write. 

On this capital he announced his intention to go to 
Copenhagen and become famous—a great man. 

“What wilt thou do, Hans?” said his mother. 

“One does not have to do any thing to become fa- 
mous,”’ he said. ‘One must have a great deal of ad- 
versity, and then they are suddenly great men.” 

Arriving at Copenhagen, the most famous person 
appeared to Hans to be a certain Madame Schale, a 
dancer at the theatre. Very well! Hans would be 
a dancer. 

He went to Maaame Schale’s house, dressed in his 
big boots and dragging coat, and when he had found 
his way, insisted that she should teach him to dance, 
beginning to caper about the room to show her what 
he could do. The lady, very naturally, thought he 
was mad, and had him turned out. 

Next, he went to the theatre, and demanded of the 
manager to give him a place as an actor. 

“What part would he take?” Hans chose the one 
which had seemed prettiest to him, and replied 
promptly, ““Cinderella.” 

The astonished manager told him he was tod thin 
and starved-looking for the stage, and sent him away. 

For four years the poor boy remained in Copenha- 
gen, suffering straits which no American boy would 


endure without turning to hard work, much of the | 


time in need of food and shelter; sometimes shel- 
tered from charity by people who saw his great talent 


through his ignorance, and would gladly have helped 


him to knowledge if it had been possible. 

American boys can hardly'understand the hard- 
ships other children who wish to learn endure in 
countries where there are no free schools. 

At last the King granted a small sum to our poor 
Hans, by which he was enabled to go to school, be- 
ginning, when a tall young man of eighteen, on the 
lowest form, with the least children. 2 

When he had conquered enough of his own lan- 
guage to express his thoughts, he began to write 
many books, which have been published in many 
languages. 
them, which all the children in the world were glad 
tohear; and they were all of the things and people 
he had known in that little house at Odense, where 
hehad to play so many years alone, and to keep si- 
lence. 

The ugly duck which the chickens drove from the 
yard, the snails.on the burdock leaves, the chairs and 
tables, the very old metal money pig, into which he 
dropped his pennies,—all these things had seemed 
alive to the boy, and they are alive still in his won- 
derful stories. 

Allof the children who read the Companion have 
known Hans Christian Andersen, and his “Hardy Tin 
Soldier,” and the “Ugly Duck’’—ugly as poor little 
Hans himself—but which, like him, turned out to be 
&Wonderful swan, whose fame was heard all over the 
World. 

For Hans became famous at last. He travelled all 
over Europe, and everywhere he was welcomed with 
honor. Children of servants and little princes alike 
made friends with him, and everywhere, like a child, 
‘ven when his hair was gray, he was pleased and 
touched to tears by a kind word, especially when it 
came from a child. 

But the crowning glory of his life, as he has him- 
“lf told us, was when his native city of Odens 
from which he had gone out poor and wretched, with 





But there were some little stories among , 


but two old women to wish him God-speed, received 
him with a great ovation, and made him honorary 
citizen, a distinction conferred but rarely. 

A great concourse of people filled the streets, flags 
waved, and the music played his song, “In Denmark 
was I born.” The hall where the honor was conferred 
upon him was filled with the nobility and gentry, | 
telegrams were received from all of the great men | 
of Denmark, from the King and his children. | 

At night the town was illuminated and filled with | 
, Music; banners waved; there was a great torchlight 

procession, in which all the corporations took part. | 

“And I,” says the old man, “thought of Aladdin, ! 

who, when he stood in his wonderful castle, looked | 
out and said, ‘Down there [ walked, a poor boy.’” | 

This welcome, as to his father’s house, was given 
him years ago. The old man is older now, and very 
feeble, but now as then, a word of praise and love 
gladdens him a long way on his journey. 

Many of the children in America who have read 
his “Wonder Stories,” and so known him as their 
| friend, have sent little contributions to his publish- 
| ers in New York, Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, that a 
| testimonial of love and gratitude from them may be 
sent to the good old poet, and help to brighten some 
of the few days yet left to him in the world. Ihope 
many of the readers of the Companion will do the 
same. 

The dearest part of his welcome to his native 
place, he tells us, was the song the children sang; and 
we are sure this tribute from the little ones of the 
New World, which he has never seen, will touch his 
heart no less nearly. 


—— —_ ---+o -—— - - 
For the Companion. 


A THILLING BALLOON ADVEN- 
TURE. 


| Monsieur Durnof and Madame Durnof—a daring 
| Frenchman and his equally daring wife—have made 
| themselves historic. Heroic they both uidoubtedly 
are without the making, though in the instance we 
are about to narrate, many will prefer to call them 
foolhardy. 
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how to die!” and hurried back to the public square, 
where a few groups of spectators still lingered. 

It was now seven o'clock. He reached the spot 
where his air ship was moored, and there his wife 
soon joined him, ready for her reckless journey. 
The news spread rapidly that the aeronauts were go- 
ing to ascend, and the throng ran back. 

In less than forty minutes the pier and adjacent 
grounds were covered with people. Twilight was 
coming on, but they could see very well. Meantime 
Durnof experienced some difliculty in getting his 
balloon. 

His as 





stants and the authorities would only con- 
sent to his making a “captive ascension,” i. e., going 
up a few hundred feet, just the length of a rope held 
fast below. But, once in the air, he artfully freed 
the rope, and, followed by a thunder of hurrahs from 
the throng in the square, he and his intrepid com- 
panion sailed swiftly away. 

The more sober of the spectators were shocked 
when they realized that the balloon had indeed gone. 
Even the thoughtless ones, who had charged the pro- 
fessor with cowardice, began to regret that they had 
driven him to so rashadeed. Many actually wept 
as the Tricolore disappeared far to the north, and 
two brave lives passed out of sight (it was believed) 
forever. 

The balloon continued to drift due north until it 
attained a height of about one thousand feet, when 
it veered to the north-east. The voyagers could see 
the French and English light-houses on both sides of 
them, but no ships—what they most of all desired to 
see. Durnof felt that he must make up his mind to 
a long voyage; how long, no human wisdom could 
foretell. 

With a careful use of his ballast, he believed that 
he could keep up the balloon for twenty-four, or per- 
haps thirty hours. Would he fall into the sea then, 
or upon the coast of Demmark—or where ? 

Darkness soon covered the world, and the condition 
of the heroic pair, alone in the dizzy sky, was to 
ordinary view forlorn and desperate indeed. But 
Durnof nerved himself for his fate, whatever it 
might be, and his wife betrayed no fear. 

The presence of the gallant-spirited little lady who 








naut. 
and knows how to do it. He was the first to fly from 


j 


| there ever since as “the pioneer of the balloon-post.” 
Last summer he gave out that he would go up from 
Calais on the 31st of August, at four o’clock in the 


a successful ascension two years before the war, and 
the citizens remembered it, and gathered in crowds 
at the appointed time to see him. 
| There was one extra attraction in the aeronaut’s 
programme this time. His wife was going with’him. 
| Of course that made the crowd greater and more in- 
terested. The sight of a woman sailing away through 
the air in a basket was something they did not enjoy 


of England, as Durnof had planned, it would carry 
him off towards Norway, over a vast stretch of open 
sea. 

His balloon, the Tricolore, was not a large one, 
having a capacity of only about two thousand, five 


long a voyage. But the crowd were waiting, and the 
little ‘pilot balloons” were sent up to try the upper 
currents. All the signs were unfavorable. The wind 
was evidently determined to be south-west all the 
way up—and it was no very light wind either. 

Durnof’s assistants told him he had better postpone 
his trip. There would be little chance of his touch- 
| ing land any were in a north-east flight, and it was 
death, of course, to come down on the waves of the 
| North Sea. Many of the spectators offered the same 
advice. 

Durnof himself owned that it would be imprudent 
to start then, under the circumstances; but his young 
wife (the littke woman seemed to have no woman’s 
fears) exhorted him to make the ascension at once. 

“If we strike the sea,” she said, “very likely some 
ship will pick us up.” 

At this juncture the mayor and the port captain 
| of Calais arrived. It was folly to trust the chance 
of being picked up at sea, they said. No ship, even 
if any should happen to be in sight, could possibly 
| aid a balloon driven by powerful currents along the 
| waves, This opinion was seconded by others. 
aeronauts were urged to defer their venture till an- 
other day, when the wind might change. 

Finally the mayor announced that there would be 
| no ascension. To-morrow, if the wind were favora- 





| ble, monsieur and madame would fulfil their prom- | 


| ise and go up into the air. 
| The multitude began slowly to disperse — disap- 


| 


| pointed, as it was‘natural they all-should be—some 
grumbling, as unreasonable people always will. 
Some of the grumblers did not scruple to accuse the 
| Professor of cowardice, though they should have 
| known better. 
Such an ill-natured insinuation was galling enough, 
; but for the tine Durnoff bore it as best he could. He 
| went with madame to the hotel to get his supper, 
leaving the balloon inflated in the care of his assist- 
ants. ° 
The guests at the table-d’hote continued the taunts 
which the bystanders had begun on the grounds. 


| They laughed at him for his “timidity,” hinted that | 


| his cash receipts had not been quite enough to satis- 
| fy him for his venture, and refused to understand 
| any other reasons for his failure to carry out his plan. 
| This was too much. Turning to his wife, the pro- 
: fessor exclaimed desperately, “At least, we know 


afternoon. Calais was the place where he had made | ballast out of hi 


hundred cubic feet, and would not stay afloat for so 


The | 


Monsieur Durnof is one of the fiying men—an aero- | so nobly shared his fortunes inspired him to specia 
He has made more than one etherial voyage, | coolness and cour: 





; and when at last she slept in 
the bottom of the car, he kept awake and watched 


Paris in the air, during the Prussian siege, to carry | his drag-rope. 
the mail to his countrymen, and he has been known | 


All through the weary night he watched. The 
; rope was two hundred and twenty feet long, and 
| whenever its lower end touched the water, showing 


| that the balloon had fallen, he would empty a little 








sand-bags, and soar away again. 
In this way for six hours he tended his flying craft 
with exhausting patience; and then light began to 
show in the east. 
| By four o’clock he could sce vessels below him on 
| the sea—one, two, three, half-a-dozen of them, large 
| vessels and small vessels. 
ageous as ever, 








She smiled when he pointed down 
and bade her see the white sails. It was just what 


every day. | she had told him. 
Four o’clock came, but the wind was wrong. In- | 
stead of blowing him over the channel to the coast | cold. 


They were now a mile high, and the air was very 
Durnof determined to descend, hoping to fas- 
| ten to one of the ships by the grapple of his drag 
rope. He pulled the escape-valve and sank slowly 
towards the ocean. 





| 


| The balloon had been drifting in a north-easterly 
| direction all night, but now, nearer the earth,a fresh 
north-west wind was blowing, and this lower cur- 
rent struck the balloon as it descended and hurled it 
| along at fearful speed. It became next to impossi- 
| ble to do any thing to control or manage it, though 
| Durnof used the utmost exertion. Long toil and fa- 
| tigue made him terribly thirsty, and the cold had al- 
ready numbed his hands. His wife, who had been 
less active, was chilled through, and more disabled 
than himself, though still brave and uncomplain- 
ing. ° 
Towards five o’clock one of the vessels, a fishing 
smack, was seen to change its course, evidently ma- 
neuvring to cross the track of the falling balloon. 
The sea was very rough indeed, but the goodwill of 
the fishermen encouraged the aeronant, and he let 
out more gas, meaning to drop so as to meet them 
and let them seize his rope. The grapple struck the 
sea and went tearing through the water. 


Nearer and nearer it came, the balloon jerking 
and lurching in the wind. It shot by like an arrow. 
Regardless of the rough waves, the plucky sailors 





Once more Durnof opened the escape-valve, and 
| this time the balloon sank till the car touched the 
water. 

His intention was to make the water act as a break 
| on his speed, so that the boat could overtake him. 
And now began the most terrible part of the reck- 
j less ride. The last manceuvre consumed some time 
and multiplied difficulties, and before Durnof could 
recover himself at all to see where he was it was six 
o'clock, and neither ship nor boat was anywhere to 
be seen. 


| The balloon shook, and struggled, and leaped 
| along like a mad creature, and every now and then 
| huge billows dashed against it, and broke over the 
| car, covering the miserable occupants with water. 
| With its lower end partially submerged, the velocity 
‘of the balloon was of course much retarded, but it 
| still rushed on with uncontrollable power. Durnof 
| feared it might burst under the intense st 1, and 
| this new dread added to the horror of his situation. 





Tied to the heels of a fleecing monster that heeded 
| no rein, snatched cruelly through air and water with 
| hardly an interval for breath, no life could long sus- 
| tain such a fearful career. The flight of the Wild 
| Huntsman with his victim could not surpass that 
frightful escapade. 


launched a boat from the smack and gave chase, | 





“Across the land they rode 
And splash, splash, splash along the sea. 
Hurrah! The dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me?” ~ 

Wet to the skin and shivering with cold, the un- 
fortunate voyagers could do nothing but cling to the 
ropes. Madame Durnof was benumbed and almost 
helpless, and every jerk of the balloon made her 
weaker. Foran hour they were dragged in this ter- 
rible fashion—every minute of the hour a struggle 
for life. 

At seven o'clock they again sighted the smack on 
the horizon. She had started on a new tack and 
was following them. They that 
gained on them now. 

Hope revived, and the distressed pair cheered 
each other with brave words. But poor madame’s 
bodily endurance was not equal to her fortitude of 
soul. Nature, too severely taxed, gave way, and she 
fainted. Durnof caught her in his arms, and still 
made shift to hang on to the ropes. 

The smack came very near. It was within two 
hundred yards. Durnof raised himself as high as he 
could and shouted a salute to the friendly fishermen. 
In a minute a boat was hunched again, and manned 
by the master and mate. 
oars. 


could see she 


They bent heartily to their 
The balloon should not escape them this time. 

They grasped the drag-rope. life-and- 
death Twice, thrice the almost 
swamped. The monster they had seized seemed de- 
termined to shake them off or overturn thenvin the 
sea. But the gallant sailors held fast. 

They reached the car, and clung within arm’s 
length of the imperilled inmates. Quick! The lady 
first! They would save them now. They caught 
madame by the hands, One strong, sharp effort; 
and in spite of the plunging balloon and the tum- 
bling waves, the helpless woman is deposited in the 
bottom of the boat. 

The sea leaps and rages, crushing boat and car to- 
gether. The peril is supreme. Gathering his last 
strength, Durnof followed his wife—headlong. Is 
he lost? No. With one free hand the captain 
hauled him in. 

Honor to Skipper Wm. Oxley, of the English fish- 
ing-simack. 
the lightened balloon sped away over the German 
ocean. 


| The daring acronauts were saved. 


It was a 


tug. boat was 


Let go now, and mounting into the air, 


Welcomed on 
board the little vessel, and revived and warmed by 
the snug cabin fire, they told the story of their mad 
ride. The sailors were as pleased and as proud of 
their passengers as if they “carried Casar.” Noth- 
| ing could exceed the kindness with which the hardy 
fellows treated them all the way home. Next morn- 
ing at nine o’clock they landed at Grimsby, in the 
| frith of the river Humbre, Lincolnshire. rT. Th 
+o 
' For the Companion. 


THE AZTHCS AND THEIR 
SCENDANTS. 

Col. A. W. Doniphan, who commanded the first 
American expedition that marched through the Ter- 
| ritory of New Mexico, inthe year 1546, called atten- 
| tion, to the fact that there was living in that Territo- 
ry arace of Pueblo—or town—Indians. These Indi- 
ans claimed to be directly descended from the fa- 
mous Aztec race, who inhabited Mexico at the time 
the Conquerors took possession of it in 1521. 

The colonel stated still further, that this people 
worshipped the sun, and inherited and followed 
many of the traditions and customs as described by 
the historians of the Cortez expedition. 

A few years ago, being in the Terrjtory, I deter- 
mined to visit these descendants of a people, who, 
| years before Columbus discovered America, were 
| living in comfortable dwellings constructed of sténe, 
| six stories in height;—a people who manufactured 

not only their own clothing, ornaments and house- 

hold utensils, but cultivated the soil most success!ul- 
| ly, and the ruins of whose wonderful towns are 1ow 


Ilis wife awoke, cour- | 


DE- 











| known to cover a section of country hundreds of 
miles in extent. 
At the time of my visit none of the Pueblos lying 
east of the Rio Bravo del Norte were inhabited, the 
| last one—Pecos—having been abandoned a year or 
These Indians then numbered about 
| ten thousand souls, living in eight or ten Pueblos, 
the principal of which were Taos, Zuni, Jemez, 
| Laguna, Acoma and the seven Moqui citics. 


two previous. 


These Pueblos are built of stone, and in outward 
appearance resemble a large fort. There is no com- 
} 


munication between the lower storics and the street. 








The only manner of gaini scess to the louses is 
by means of ladders, ‘Thi 
night, thus effectually guarding the inhabitants 
against intrusion. 

The buildings are generally from three to six sto- 
ries in height. 






e are always drawn up at 





Each story recedes from the one be- 


low; a kindof terrace or verandah is thus formed on 


which the people pass many hours daily. 

The buildings are generally located upon the very 
verge of great precipices, or like Acoma, built upon 
| the top of an isolated rock, that is nearly three hun- 
| dred and fifty fect above the level of the plain be- 
| low. The only means of access to this town is hy 
| climbing three hundred and seventy steps, cut in the 
solid rock. 

At the upper end of this singular staircase is a lad- 
| der about eighteen feet long, made from the trunk 
| of a tree, notches having been cut in it to serve as 
The curious traveller who would see the in- 
side of this quaint, impregnable city, must climb this 
awkward staircase. 
| Each Pueblo that I visited was provided with an 

estufa, or underground apartment, which is dedicat- 
| ed to religious pusposes. The only light or air in 
the room is obtained from a scuttle in the 


' steps. 








rool, 
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which also affords the only mode of ingress and 
egress. 

It was upon the altars in these Estufas that 
the sacred fire was kept burning for so many 


generations, 


As a class, the people though ignorant, are | 
hospitable, industrious and frugal. They culti- 
vate the fields, manufacture their own clothing, 
blankets, &e., as well as a superior article of 
earthen ware for household purposes. This ware 
is fire-proof, and is used by them instead of iron. 
When we reflect that it is made without the use | 
of any kind of machinery, it is certainly a re- | 
markable production. Much of it is neatly paint- 
ed with dilferent colored earths, which are mixed | 
with the juice of a plant called guaco, which has 
the singular quality of rendering the colors 
brighter the more they are exposed to heat. } 

'n addition to these articles, they also manus | 
facture a kind of wooden ware, of twigs so close- | 
ly platted together that they hold liquids per- | 
fectly. | 

The dress of these Indians is peculiar to them- | 
It consists of a saco, or sleeveless wool- | 
len jacket, short breeches, generally made of 
buckskin, long stockings and moccasons. They | 
wear no hat or covering upon their heads, but | 
suffer their hair to grow long behind, and braid | 
it in a queue, which they ornament with some | 
bright-colored stuff. , 

The females all wear a tilma, or small woollen 
mantle, which is drawn under one arm’ and 
thrown over the other shoulder, leaving both 
aris bare and free. Beneath this is worn a gar- 
ment of cotton that is confined around the waist 
by a girdle. This garment comes to the knee; 
below the knee leggins are worn, which are al- 
ways padded to an enormous size, it being gen- 
erally considered that the greatest belle has 
the best stuffed legs. These terribly awkward | 
things, with the moceason, constitute the usual | 
dress of the females. 


selves. 


The weapons used are the bow and arrow, in 
the use of which, together with a long-handled 
spear, the men are very expert. Each warrior 
carries & shicld made of rawhide, and although | 
not a wariike race, they fight valiantly in battle. 

These Indians all claim to be descended from 
Mentezuma, in token of which honorable descent 
they cut their hair square across their foreheads, 
leaving it to flow at length behind. 

The only God they worship is the sun, with 
which Montezuma is inseparably connected in 
their minds, 





It is only since the Americans occupied the 
country that the sacred five which they assert 
was kindled by Montezumas’ own hand, upon 
the altar of their Estufa at the Pueblo of Pecos, 
I saw and conversed with 
Americans at Santa Fe who had seen this sa- 
ered fire, silently smouldering beneath the ashes 
upon the altar in this temple, which fire the Az- | 
tees declared had been kept burning for more 
than four hundred years without once becoming 
extinguished, 
the Pueblo, who, two at atime, maintained their | 
watch for two suecessive days and nights, dur- | 
ing which they were allowed neither food, wa- 
They were clothed in white robes | 
of cotton, reaching to their feet and were not 
permitted to converse during the watch. 





was extinguished, 


It was tended by the warriors of 


ter or sleep. 


This people valiantly resisted every attempt | 
made by the Mexicans to enter the F’stufas, and | 
I was assured by them that no Mexican had ever 
scen the inside of one, 

This they claim to have done in obedience to a | 
command from Montezuma, who assured them | 
that if they preserved the sacred fire and did not 
permit the eves of their conquerors to behold it, 
he would one day: return, bringing with him 
men from the East, when he would conduet his | 
children away from the land inhabited by their | 
conquerors (the Spaniards), | 

After the arrival of Americans in Santa Fe, 


people of Pecos reluctantly abandoned the Pue- 
blo, and took up their residence in that of Je- 
mez, where they now are. 

At the time I visited these Pueblos, it was no 


uncommon thing to see these Indians upon a fine 


morning sitting upon the roofs of their houses, 
their faces turned towards the East, anxiously 
watching for the first appearance of the god of 
day, upon whose fiery chariot-wheels Montezu- 
ma was expected to return for the purpose of 
leading his people to their promised land. 





The implicit faith that these poor Indians have 
in the ultimate return of Montezuma, is in it- 
self sublime. So perfect is it that neither the 
lapse of centuries, nor the threats or persuasions 
of the Catholic priests who, since 1693, have been 
in the country, have succeeded in shaking it in 
the slightest degree. 

But it is impossible, in a brief sketch like this, 
to tell you of the many and peculiar customs of 


this remarkable race, now nearly extinct. A | 


few years more and they will have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, for their numbers are 
each year becoming smaller. 

I have said enough, however, to show you that 
the claim of this people to be regarded as the de- 
scendants of the once famous Aztec race is not 
without some foundation, 

— +e 
HOW BANK-NOTES ARE RE- 
DEEMED. 

We explained last week that “paper money” 
of any kind is only a promise to pay real money. 
Our national bank-notes are, by the law as it 
now stands, only promises to pay,—not gold or 
silver,—but merely other promises, which the 
government must redeem. The redemption of 
the bank-notes, even in this way, is a necessary 
process, both for the business of the country and 
to give the people clean and whole currency. We 
will now describe the methods of redemption. 

First, but not most important, is the method 
of redemption over the counter of the bank that 
Every bank is always obliged, if 
it is asked to do so, to give a greenback or gov- 
ernment promise for every one of its own bills. 
If it fails to do this, it is compelled to close busi- 
ness, and its charter is taken away. 

The reason why this is not an important kind 
of redemption is, that the demand is seldom or 
never made, Out of a package of one hundred 
bank-bills, it is not likely that half-a-dozen will 
be bills of any bank within fifty miles of the per- 
son who holds the package, unless the experiment 
is tried in New York or Boston, where there are 
the most banks. It would be too much trouble 
to separate a pile of notes, and present each to 
the bank that issued it, even if bank-notes were 
not for practical purposes in ordinary business 
just as good as greenbacks. 

Under the law as it stood until last June, there 
was another method of redemption. Every bank 
outside of New York was obliged to choose some 
bank in one of certain large cities, by which 
its notes were to be redeemed. Thus, a bank in 


issues a note, 


Philadelphia might be required to redeem not | 


only its own notes, but those of twenty or more 
other banks in Pennsylvania and in other States. 

This was a slight improvement on the system 
of redemption over a bank’s own counter, because 


' there was less separation and assorting of notes 


required, and they could be sent in for redemp- 
tion in larger quantities. 

But both of thesé systems combined were quite 
ineffectual. 
the country either enlarged or diminished as they 
ought to do, the amount ef currency in circula- 
tion, to any appreciable extent, and the bills re- 
mained out so long that they were almost always 
torn and dirty. 

Accordingly, at the last session of Congress, a 
new system was introduced, which abolished the 
requirement that notes should be redeemed by 
any other bank than that which issued them, but 
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No fluctuations in the business of | 
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| A new department was added to the Treasury, 
| called the redemption division. In this depart- 
| ment whoever should send national bank-notes 
|in sums of one thousand dollars or upwards, 
| should receive in exchange greenbacks to the 
‘same amount, It made no difference whether 
| the notes were on one bank or on a hundred 
| banks,—all were redeemed alike. 

| But of course it was really the banks that 
should and did redeem their notes, and not the 
treasury. The Treasury was only the agent of 
the banks. The law required that every national 
bank should deposit with the Treasurer in green- 
backs a sum equal to five per cent. of its circula- 
tion. This is a fund to be drawn upon in re- 
deeming the notes. As the whole bank circula- 
tion for the country is about $350,000,000, it fol- 
lows that in all the sum of $17,500,000 was de- 
posited. 

Now let us see what the process was. 

Banks, merchants and collectors of revenue 
would send into the Treasury about $350,000 or 
$400,000 a day in bank-notes. These would be 
received, and the amount in greenbacks returned 
to the senders. Then the bank-notes were assort- 
ed, those of each bank being placed together. 
When $500 or more of the notes of one bank had 
been assorted, they were returned to that bank if 
fit for issuing again, and if not clean er if mutil- 
ated, new notes were sent in their stead, and the 
bank was then obliged to restore to the Treasury 
the same amount in greenbacks. 

There were a great many advantages in this 
plan. In the first place, it was so much easier to 
| send all notes to one place than to separate them, 
that more notes were redeemed. They went in 
in such large quantities that the number of crisp 
new bills substituted for old ones was greatly in- 
creased, The banks could not lend so much in 
times when money was plenty, and thus the 
| necessary means were supplied for “contracting 
the currency” when it was not needed, anda 
fund left for “expansion” when that might be 
best for business. It also enabled the banks to 
keep their “reserve,”? which the law requires to 
be kept in gold or greenbacks, much stronger. 

We say there were these advantages, for at the 
time we write the system is temporarily not in 
operation. The privilege of redemption was so 
generally seized upon, that the clerks in the Treas- 
ury department could not “keep up.’”’ The five 
per cent. fund deposited by the banks was eaten 
up before the Treasurer could get ready to call for 
more to make good the deficiency. Some notes 
are still sent in, but not more than a third as 
great an amount as when the machinery was in 
full operation. Then in some weeks as much as 
$300,000,000 was received for redemption. 

There has been some disposition to blame Mr. 
Spinner, the Treasurer, for not having been more 
active; but the task was a difficult one, the ma- 
chinery was new, and experiments had to be 
made, When the process is resumed there will 
probably be no more trouble or delay. 


ooo 


MOTHER! 


Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand 
and faintly smiled ; 

Was that pitying face his mother’s? Did she watch 
beside her child? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s 
heart supplied ; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, “Mother!” mur- 
mured he, and died. WHIT?TTIER. 


—__~+or+—__- —- 
BULLS. 


The word “bull”? is applied to an error of 
speech which involves an absurdity, but how it 
came to be transferred from a male of the genus 
Bos to a verbal mistake is still a mystery. <A lit- 
erary bull is like a four-legged animal, two of 
whose feet are going in one direction, while the 
two others are endeavoring to proceed in the op- 
posite; but no such animal exists in nature. 
| Most bulls are attributed to the Irish, and it is 
true that the inhabitants of the Green Isle are es- 
pecially addicted to this form of blunder. 

In 1784 the Irish House of Commons issued an 
order to this effect. Any member unable to 
write aright gets another to frank his letters for 
him, but only on condition that on the back of 
the letter be certified his inability under his own 
hand. 

At a later date an Irish member of the English 
Parliament complained that the tax on leather 
would press very hard on the barefooted peas- 
antry of his native land. 

An orator in the same place expressed his con- 
viction, founded on long experience, that the best 
| way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 
| It seems as if speakers were most liable to 
|commit bulls when they are trying to use fine 
| language. A political orator said he expected soon 
to see the foundation stones of the Constitution 








which was regarded as a part of the fulfilment of | compelled the issuing bank still to give green-| falling about the ears of the nation. The writer 
this promise, this fire, in some manner, became | backs for every one of its own notes presented at ; remembers hearing this sentence at the com- 


extinguished; and then the little remnant of the 


its counter, 


' mencement exercises of acollege: The graduate, 


speaking of the spirit of the age, said “This spirit 
is not the embodiment of any great principle” 
which was certainly true enough. 

A gentleman who had lived long in India was 
very zealous for the honor of the climate, He 
declared, “India has the finest climate in the 
world, but a lot of young fellows come out here 
and eat, and drink, and drink, till they die, and 
then they write word home that it is the climate 
that has killed them.” 

A member of the town council brought a com. 
plaint against the cemetery. He maintained that 
it was in such a disgraceful state that no one 
would go there to be buried if he could help it, 
No one ventured to dispute this allegation. 

Bulls are sometimes what may be called cop. 
structive blunders. The language is capable of 
being interpreted in different ways, one of these 
involving a reference not intended by the speaker, 
A member of Congress, who was also a magis- 
trate, finding it difficult to administer the law, 
rose in his place and said, “I wish to call the at- 
tention of Congress to a matter personal to my. 
self. Onsuch a day I shall move to repeal the 
act relating to rogues and vagabonds.” These 
words were certainly open to a comical interpre- 
tation, and consequently raised a general laugh 
at the honorable member's expense. 


eae 


PRACTICAL JOKES, 


Verbal jokes are often cruel, jokes in act are near- 
ly always so; and hence the amusement caused by 
the latter is not unmixed with qualms of conscience, 
This is the case with the following joke, said to have 
been perpetrated by a Frenchman named Turpin, 
It turns on the belief formerly prevalent that men 
might be changed into the lower orders of animals 
by enchantment. Turpin was sauntering along one 
day with a companion, when they came toa country 
inn, near which a peasant had tied his ass to the 
hedge, and in which he was refreshing himself with 
wine. Turpin took the saddle and bridle off the 
donkey and put them upon himself, while his com- 
panion led the beast away. 

When the peasant, rendered even more stupid than 
usual by the wine, came out of the inn, Turpin began 
to express in a loud voice his intense joy at being 
freed from the enchantinent and restored to his nat- 
ural shape. The peasant believed that the trans- 
formation had really taken place, bcholding in the 
man before him his former ass, and, though grieved 
to lose his useful beast, could not, of course, think 
of detaining him. 

The donkey was sent to a dealer, and was offered 
for sale in a market, when who should comé up but 
his former owner! “Beware!” cried he, “low you 
purchase that ass! He isa man suffering from en- 
chantment, and is liable at any time to resume his 
former shape. I have lost him once in this way, and 
I warn you against making such a bargain!” 

The joke of Beckford, the wealthy but eccentric 
owner of Fonthill Abbey, and author of ‘Nathek,” 
was less severe, but it also had a little spice of un- 
kindness. Two young men were once encountered 
by him in his grounds, which they had entered with- 
out permission. Instead of having them turned out, 
he took them into his house, and feasting them 
sumptuously, kept them till it was quite dark. He 
then sent a servant with them to the exact spot where 
he had met them, with instructions to leave them 
there. “As they found their own way in,” he said, 
“they might find their way out.” The grounds were 
arranged in that part as a labyrinth, and the proba- 
bility was that the young men would wander about 
all night in the vain search for an exit. 


—~o-————_—— 


RASHNESS NEAR THE CARS. 

A gentleman who recently saved a lady friend 
from a mad leap upon a moving train feels impelled 
to speak some sensible words against this reckless 
and far too common practice. He says: 


2, : * 

I think most people will agree with me in thinking 
that it is better to lose twenty minutes, or even half 
an hour, than to risk a life; yet we everywhere read 
of people who run these fearful risks, too often w- 
successfully. a 

Very recently a distinguished graduate of a Vir- 
ginia university wanted to deposit a letter in the 
post-office on the other side of a railroad track. A 

ocomotive was approaching; he thought he could 
cross before the ponderous engine could come along. 
He miscalculated the speed. In another moment he 
was a shapeless mass. Had he waited two minutes 
—half a minute—the train would have passed along, 
and he could have deposited his letter. ¥ 

A young lady wished to show her friends how easi- 
ly she could cross,in front of a locomotive; she did 
cross; but her streaming dress caught in the passing 
wheels, drawing her back under its crushing weight. 

One day a young wife looked from her chamlr 
window and saw her husband leave the cars, which 
daily passed her home. She ran down stairs to greet 
him ‘at the door, but when she reached it he was not 
there. She thought he was playing her a little trick; 
she called for him playfully, but there was no al- 
swer. She saw a crowa of men approach the gate, 
open it, come up the path with her dead husband. 

He did alight from the cars, and safely step "po? 
the platform before the station. There was a fran 





coming in an opposite direction; he thought he had 
plenty of time to cross in front of it, and did aan 
| except by one single inch; the wheel struck the nr 
| of his boot, wheeled him round under the cars, a 
| all was over; one minute longer, and he could have 
| crossed with the locomotive behind him. ; 

| Limbs are broken, lives are lost every year in any 
| large city by attempting to cross in front of moving 
horses or vehicles. And all this foolhardy daring 
that a few moments of time may be saved! 


; Almost equally culpable is the habit of jumping 
from the cars before the train stops. It is but little 
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more than a year since a bright boy from Dedham, ; bell, and finishing the ceremony by striking the | some children afflicted with a bad humor. 


who attended school daily in Boston, leaped off in | 
this way When entering the city depot, and slipped | 
petween the platform and the still moving train. 
He was taken up,a quivering heap of suffering; and 
after lingering painfully for ten days in the hospital, 
closed his eyes forever. And yetsome Boston school- 
poys from the country are guilty of the same suicidal 
carelessness. Better wait a minute and live than | 
jamp and die. 





hh ae 
HONEST GYPSIES. 
Julian Young, in his interesting volume of “‘Rem- 
tells a story of gypsies, which is credit- 
able both to their honesty and fine seuse of honor. | 
It is certainly not in harmony with their general rep- 


jniseences,”’ 


utation. In travelling his chaise was overturned, 
and he was obliged to leave it, with its valuable 


contents, in the care of a gypsy band. He told them 
of the valuables left behind, and begged them to 


keep a careful watch over them. After a long ab- 
sence he came back, and without examining the ar- 
ticles, to see if any thing was missing, put them into 
the chaise again, fastened it to another carriage, and 
was ready to drive on. 

“Are you sure you have every thing that belongs 
to you?” asked one of the band. 

“Yes, thank you,” was the prompt answer. 

he man smiled and thrust into his hand an oil- 
skin bag, which had dropped out of his hat-box. 
Mr. Young offered them a handsome sum of money, 
but they said earnestly,— 

“No, sir, no; we wont have nothing. You've paid 
us enough! You've trusted us, gypsies as we are! 
You’ve left your property in our keeping and never 
cast a suspicious glance at it when you came back, 
to see if we had been tampering with it.” 

ee 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON FORGETFUL, 

Alexander Hamilton was one of the most remark- 
able men our country has produced, a profound 
statesman, a skilful financier, an eloquent lawyer. 
But even his memory was at fault whenin love. He 
was aid to Gen. Washington, and when winter quar- 
ters were at Morristown, they lodged with a pleas- 
ant family named Ford. One of the boys was a fa- 
vorite with Hamilton, who allowed him to spend 
evenings in the village, giving him the watchword to 
pass the guards at his return. 

The boy did him a good service. Hamilton spent 
many evenings at Gen. Schuyler’s, being engaged to 
one of his beautiful daughters. Returning one 
evening frony an unusually pleasant visit, he had 
forgotten the countersign. The sentinel, whom he 
had ordered to suffer no one to pass without the 
countersign, stopped him, and was inexorable to all 
entreaties. Suddenly young Ford came along. 
Hamilton stepped aside and whispered to him,— 

“What is the watchword?” Ford gave it, and he 
repeated it to the sentinel. 

“Will that do, colonel?” asked the soldier. 

“It will for this time,’’ answered Hamilton. 
us pass.” 

Hamilton was careful after that, to note down the 
countersign when he visited Miss Schuyler. 


“Let 


eer eet 
THE SUN AS A DOCTOR, 

It has long been known that sunlight is important 
forhealth. The shady side of a street is always more 
sickly than the sunny side. French physicians have 
acquired great skill in treating nervous diseases by 
putting the patients under glass roofs, where they 
are compelled to be in the sun’s rays all day long. 

Dr. Pease, a physician of San Francisco, has been 
making interesting experiments with the sun’s rays 
as acurative power in lung diseases. He has con- 
sumptive tendencies himself, and found himself ben- 
efited by spending an hour or two every day in a 
photograph gallery, lighted by a skylight of blue 
glass, and having the walls tinted with blue. Fol- 
lowing out the idea suggested by this experience, he 
has tested other colors, and finds that purple or light 
violet, has a wonderful sanitary power. All con- 
sumptives are benefited by living in rooms lighted 
by violet-colored glass; and a patient pronounced in- 
curable by eminent physicians, he declares was com- 
pletely cured by the use of a red-purple light. The 
sun is the great fountain of life and motion to our 
world. It will be a curious fact if it is found to be 
also the most skilful physician. 

+>>- 
THE PASSING-BELL. 

We know of no better name to designate the cus- 
tom (not yet wholly discontinued in some country 
places) of tolling the church-bell and “striking the 
age” for persons who have just died. But the term 
originally meant ringing for the dying, or the signal 
for prayers for the “passing” soul. John Newton, in 
his lines, — 

“Oft as the bell with solemn toll 
Speaks the departure of a soul,” 


seems to recognize this significance, though certain- 
ly he had no faith in the custom as the Papists ap- 
Plied it. The effect of the solemn sound upon the 
dying must have been to hasten their death, and the 
effect of the similar “toll” as now practiced in some 


| States, and we shall soon have representatives from 


‘number of years of the deceased. 

believe Dr. Warren put a stop to this ceremony 
by assuring the town authorities that it was often 
productive of great evil among sick and nervous 
people, and rendered unavailing his best exertions 
to relieve the sick, and in course of time the custom 
of tolling all bells for funerals was discontinued. 
This really injudicious — yes, injurious —custom is 
still kept up in many of our country towns. It “isa 
custom more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance.”’— Pastor and People. 


| better stil 


- ———-<~@e— 
NEW RELIGIONS IN AMERICA, 
Emigrants from all nations flock to the United 


all the races of the world. It is possible, also, that 


| we may have the religions of the Old World flourish- 


ing among us by the side of Christian institutions. 
Judaism is here already, and synagogues are numer- 
ous in the great cities. The Chinese have brought 
the religion of Confucius to California, but no tem- 
ples have yet been built for worship. 

Within a few weeks, a Parsee from India has 
reached the country, and intends to give a course of | 
lectures in Boston. The Parsees are disciples of | 
Zoroaster, and worship the light, and the sun as the | 
most expressive symbol of light. A Mohammedan | 
missionary has also landed in New York, sent by 2 | 
wealthy Mohammedan merchant of Constantinople, 
to make proselytes in the United States. His name | 
is Henry L.Norman. He was formerly a Methodist | 
minister in London, and having become a proselyte 
to Mohammedanism, he is eager to win other con- 
verts. 





-- = te | 
ADVERTISING FOR A BOY. 


A notice in a city paper that “a boy” is wanted, is | 
pretty likely to be answered by a whole multiplica- | 
tion-table of boys. The New York correspondent of 
the London American tells how he saw the thing 
managed at the corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
where a citizen was besieged by a brigade of appli- 
cants. 


We are continually hearing of the advantages of 
advertising, but the disadvantages of that process 
for making known one’s wants have never been told. 
I will give a few instances. A friend of mine was 
walking through Bond Street the other morning 
when he came upon a crowd of overa hundred boys 
standing in front of a house. They were laughing 
— screaming, and completely blocked up the side- 
walk. 

My friend stopped to see what was going on, and 
was surprised to see the door of the house open sud- 
denly and a man’s hand thrust out into the crowd, 
grab a boy, pull him inside and bang the door shut 
again. 

Such singular conduct excited his curiosity, and 
on going up to a man who was sitting on the front 
steps of the house, he asked him what was the mat- 


oO 


“Nothing at all,’’ said the man, “only we adver- 
tised for four boys in this morning’s papers, and 
early as it is, you sec the result.”” There was noth- 
ing left for the man who wanted the boys to do, but 
make his sclection from the window, then grab the 
boy and pull him in. 


The effect of advertising for ‘a girl” would seem 
to be still more enaeey, The same writer goes 
on to say: 


My friend told this incident to a well-known mer- 
ehant the other day, who related a similar experi- 
ence. “Sometime ago,” said the merchant, “I had 
occasion to advertise for a half-grown girl to take 
eare of a child. I stated in my advertisement that 
the applicant must call at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

“I went down to my store as usual, but had not 
been there over two hours when a messenger ar- 
rived, saying that I must come home immediately, 
that the house was full of girls, and that_my wife 
had been obliged to call in a policeman. Hurrying 
home, I found that not only the down-stairs hall was 
full, but that the halls up to the third story were 
equ ally filled with ‘half-grown girls.’ 

“The front door had been closed upon them, but 
those inside took possession of the house and let the 
others in. They would not go, even when threat- 
ened by the officer, and it took me the whole day to 
ask them questions and tell them they would not 
do.” He finally settled upon a girl who came pre- 
cisely at two o’clock, and she proved an excellent 
servant. 

° 











—— +0 
AN ADMIRER, 


Mr. John Bright, M. P., is a great friend to the 
working classes of England, and immensely popular 
with them. 


The Birmingham News states that as Mr. Bright 
(with Mrs. Bright and Miss Bright) was walking on 
the sands on Sunday afternoon, he was accosted by 
a local blacksmith, who said to him: 

“I believe you are the great Mr. John Bright?” 

“My name is John Bright,” said the right honor- 
able member. 

“Then,” said the smith, “I should like to shake 
hands with you,” 

“Why?” was Mr. Bright’s rejoinder. 

“Because I consider you to be the greatest man in 
England.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bright, “you appear to be a fun- 
ny man.” 

““No doubt [ am,” replied the smith, “but never- 
theless I should like to say [had shaken hands with 

you.’ 

“Very well, ” said Mr. Bright, “your wish shall be 
gratified.” 

They thereupon had a shake of the hands, the 
smith taking off his hat with the left hand. To use 
his own words, “he did give the right honorable 
gentleman a good shake.” 


—~+or 
A SEA-SIDE SUPERSTITION, 








Places, is often fearfully depressing upon the nerves 
of the sick and disordered, An aged man remem-} 
bers the use of the “passing-bell” or “ringing out” 
(of the world), in Boston sixty years ago; and tells | 
why it was given up. 

At this date and for some years afterwards, it was 
customary with the upper classes to notify the publi 
ofthe death of a person, by what the English term 

ringing out,” which was done by striking | the Stone 
Chapel bell a certain number of strokes for a man, | 
woman or child, then giving a loud ringing of the 









At Old Orchard Beach, on the coast of Maine, a 
| quaint old custom is still observed with annual reg- 

| ularity. A belief prevails among certain classes, of 
| the country folks in that vicinity that the water of 
the ocean possesses some special virtue on the 26th 
day of June for the curing of chronic diseases. And | 
so on that day there may always be seen a constant 
tream of odd-looking country vehicles, filled with 
he “‘lame, the halt and the blind,” all going seaward 








| chanced to ride in a public conveyance, and found 
| out he had no change in his pocket. 
| angry 
| his name and gave him his card. 


| ® prov erb should not need any explanation. 





COMPA? 





ION. 


345 
AVILUDE; 





They 
| Went into the salt water, and were cured, This estab- | 


lished the custom. 





ROTHSCHILD IN DISTRESS, 

Rich men find themselves in trouble sometimes for 
the want of a sinall amount of money; and Roths- 
child was once caught in such a dilemma, 

It is a good thing to have unlimited credit, but 
1 to have ready money on hand for emer- 
gencies. The richest man on the globe, Baron 
Rothschild, learned this lesson one day when he 





The driver was 
Rothschild told him 





and demanded his pay. 

A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 

said a child, sadly. We 

2 GOOD one fe 

he is not sat 


1 the mon- 


“T never heard of you and never want to again; 
but I want my pay and must have it!’ and he looked 
down threateningly. _ | “My papa never bnys ns games,” 

The money king was in haste. He had only an or- | are st re he would it he kn 
der for a million, and offered the driver a coupon for | fifty cents. Tell him to ) 
fifty thousand frances “to change.’ The driver start- | isfied he may return th 
ed; the passengers laughed, “and just then an ac- | ey. Hour arrractr 10N8 AL 








quaintance came up, from whom he borrowed six | Musi havea lorge sale. and deserves it, too.—-Marper's 
sous and paid the angry Jehu. | Weekly. 
| Don't forget to send three-cent stamp for a catalogue of 
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AN OLD SAYING EXPLAINED. 


Think before you speak what you sh: 
you should speak, about whom you are to speak, 
what will come from what you may speak, what may 
be the benefit from what you may speak, and, lastly, 
who may be listening tow hat you may speak. Turn 
your speech seven ways, and there will never come 
any harm from what you have spoken. 


all the games we publish. 








ll speak, why 








Ordinarily it spoils a proverb to explain it, because 
But in 
| this instance the sermon does not hurt the text. 


— 
NIEBUHR’S GREAT MEMORY, 


It is doubtful if there ever lived a man who pos- 
sessed that quality in so remarkable a degree as the 
historian Niebuhr. When only twelve years of age 
he astonished all by his knowledge of history, statis- 
tics and geography. He acquired twenty languages. 
His memory never gave up what he had onee made | 
his own. His wife and sister tried him in Gibbon, 
and questioned him according to the index, on the 
most trivial points; but they soon gave up the hope | 
of finding him ignorant of any point of history, how- 
ever unimportant. Yet, with all his learning, he de- 
lighted in lively and witty conversation and the joy- 
ous games of children. 
———- — +o —-—-- 
A WAGGISH SON. 
Not having been sufficiently thrashed when a boy, 
Robert U. Johnson now writes to his mother from 
Blue Ridge, Va 


Herewith, my darling mother, 
I send you some birch in 
Return for the other 
I got when an urchin. 
You can now sce at your age 
What the dificrence is; 
From that came a blue ridge, 
From the Blue Ridge came this. 





Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 

Most of the readers of the Youth's Companion know all 
about the old came of “Anthors”; but how many of them 
know the differe nee between that and the 
“Portrait Authors” ? 

In place of author’ ‘8 name only, Authors,” 
there is his portrait, while the dese d gives not 
pro the title of his books, but a correct ske tch of his life, 






‘Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
2 a 






ds are divided into eight groups, as follows: 
NOVELIsTs, Story WRiITeEnRs, 
HisTORANs, JOURNALISTS 
BIOGRAPUERs, MoRaAL AND itcriciov s, 
IluMonisTs, Ports. 








in this alone are 








There are single portraits 
worth the price of all. A 
improv ement on the ok 


£ a that 


The inventor of this game is the preside ne ofa college, 
and the anthor of many st: 
he never did a better thing 
Exceedingly t ne , yet every card points 
amoral. Sent, } -¢ pt of fifty cents. Send 
three cent st: ump for ¢: ate rlogue of ‘all our gaines and home 
amusements. 





when he diev ised de ie ty. 





A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


Every School-Boy and Girl should have One. 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a “The three games are not only wholly nnobjectionable, 
Pair of Compasses, 2 Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a but combine in them positiv. influences for good, and we 





regard them as the best t.ict can be introduced into the 
household. 7 Youth’ 's Cu? mnpanio n. 6 


Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained’in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. Price 85 cents. 


KEEP THE BALL ROLLING ~ 
On the Square! 


Ninety first-class Visiting Cards with your name neatly 
printed on them all, (50 ue ° and 40 other 
ties of tinted Bristol, glas rwilal ee 
with sample s hect of $8 diff ‘rent de 
printing Visiting Cards, ly pric I ; 
circular, ete., all sent, postpaid, upoi nt iv t “Of | 50 ¢ 
Your friends will all want mowhen they see yours. 
Please read what a stranger writes me upo sending his 
— order: 

Mr. W. C. Cannon—Dear Sir, 
duly "receiv “ogress I inust say ul 
prised at the 1 st 
fre the first advert ng 
to who does business ont 
ises todo. Please send, ete. 

Respectfully ae 


=. 2a t ae ae 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is wnlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and stvle, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Stecl Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, ; paper, linen, wood, ete. Price $1. 



















The cards, ete., were 
was com let ely sure 
n of thesame. You 

rinter y have ever written 
quare, and gives all he prom- 


Cream, Nose, Coffee, 












M. J. MESSER. 
stown, Mass. 


40 Alford Str: et, Charles 










Any one thinking that p 
humbug can write Mr. M 
have never seen him, a1 
ited. But this is onl 
taining similar stat . An 1¢ 
faster, and more extravagant in their expressions. One cf 
my agents in Maine, just started, writes, “I have furnished 
your cards to more than one hundred persons, and n ot one 
has found any fault, but @/7 were highly pleased;” and 
his statement i rage ehibes surprises me. I could fill this 
: a a fate: yaper two weeks with compliments my work has latel 

and define correctly. Among other good things, it = es paived: My agents will get some of them in a circ fay 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List | by-and-by. 20 cents for 50 white Bristol Cards, circular, 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List | etc. Agents wanted. Complete outfit, with samples of 


“pe © 
Webster’s Common School Dic- 
tionary. 
Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and Pronuncta- 
TIoN. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 





among thousinds 
1 they come thicker 

















of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and | !t, 30 cents. Address 
Women; — Bi Wg 0 Names; — System of | WwW. C:.. @ ANNON, 
Weights and Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 8— Box 4863, Boston, | Mass, 


Languages. It has been recently revised, 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 ents. 


contains 400 
Price 95 cents. 








When sending money for any of the above articles, buy | 
a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
| ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any | 
other way. 

Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 





to avail themselves of the traditional benefit of bath- 
ing on that particular day. This custom dates back 
to 1809; and the legend is that one Mrs. Dormer then 


| recommended sea-bathing on the 26th of June for 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, 2 
’ 41 Temple Place. 





Boston, Mass. 








“ME, TOO.” 
“We'll seek for flowers in the woods,”’ 
I heard a mother say ; 
“Amid the leafy solitudes 
We'll spend the closing day. 
Come, Willie, call the other boys, 
E’er falls the evening dew,” 
And then another little voice 
Expectant said, 
“Me, too!” 


O childish heart, that could not bear 
Her ueune should be forgot! 
O childish love, that longed to share 
In love the common lot! 
Such pleading who could hear in vain, 
Words of affection true? 
Who has not felt a kindred pain, 
Neglected, cried, 
“Me, too?”’ 
For not alone in childhood’s years 
*The heart sends out the cry; 
*Tis heard ’mid bitter sighs and tears, 
In manhood’s agony. 
A lonely soul athirst for love, 
Will ery as infants do, 
And lift all other tones above 
These helpless words, 
“Me, too!” 


tor 


For the Companion, 
A TEACHER TAUGHT. | 

What are Sunday schools for? The most nat- | 
ural answer seems to be “‘to teach children the 
beginning of a Christian life.” 

But sometimes in places where there is a scarci- 
ty of educated, intelligent members of the church, 
moral persons are charged with the duty of teach- 
ing in Sunday school, who know nothing of the 
Christian life 





themselves. Occasionally we see 
such employed even where no special scarcity ex- 
ists. We will not try todecide here whether this 
is right or wrong. 


reasons for if, 


Perhaps there are exceptional | 
in certain cases, which make it | 
right; and one such reason would be the hope 
that Sunday school work may be a blessing to 
the unconverted teacher. 

That so good and ple: 


sant a result is not im 
possible, or even unlikely, appears from the fol- 
lowing case which came to the writer’s knowl- 


edge. 





Amy B taught a class of girls every Sab- | 
; 5 aon 
bath. She was active and talented, amiable in | 


manners and correct in life, but she was not a 
Christian. The school of which she was a mem. | 
ber became deeply interested in spiritual things. 
One day, just before the class hour, two of her | 
girls came to her, and earnestly asked to be di- 
The | 
kind-hearted but prayerless young lady found | 
herself unable to talk to them. } 

She was too amiable to put off their appeal en- | 
tirely. But the few stammered words she offered | 
were like language in an unknown tongue. When | 
itcame to telling a soul the first step to true relig- 
She | 


rected in their desive to become Christians. 


ious experience, she was as a blind guide, 


} 


had never herself 


thought much about “a new 
heart,”’ nor really expected her class to become 


possessors of that supreme blessing, and when 
they came to her begging to knew how to obtain 
it, what could she do? 

At the close of that day’s session she went to 
the superintendent. 
next Sunday, sir. 


“Please supply my class 
I am going away, and not 
coming any more,”’ 

“Why, do you intend to leave town?” 


| wrecks. 


THE YOUTH 


forced to pray. The light and joy of God came 
to her, and her perplexity passed away forever. 
She could talk to her class now, and she did talk 
to them so effectively that nearly every one of 
them soon became, like her, humble followers of 
Christ. 


_*o- 


THE DEATH-BED OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 

It is said that a violent storm was raging on 
the night of Napoleon Bonaparte’s death. The 
same was true when Cromwell died; but the 
scene where the latter met the last enemy was 
the grander, for the angel of Christian trust was 
| there. 


| Oliver Cromwell, the stern soldier and religious 
enthusiast, was still the most tender and devoted 
father and husband. While England was ring- 
ing with his success at Dunkirk, news was 
brought him of his best-loved daughter’s illness. 

His kingdom and power were all forgotten 
while he watched day and night by her bedside. 
Young, beautiful, beloved by all, the Lady Eliz- 
abeth died, and her father, worn out by sorrow 
and disease, laid his head upon his own death- 
bed. 

Forgetting his own sufferings, and the change 
so soon awaiting him, he spent much time in 
prayer for the church, and the following is a copy 
of one out of the many supplications he offered: 

“Lord, though Iam a miserable and wretched 


| creature, I am in covenant with thee through 


| grace, 


And I may—I will come to thee in sup- 
plication for thy people. Thou hast made me, 
though very unworthy, a mean instrument to do 
them good and thee service; and many of them 
have set too high a value upon me, though oth- 
ers would be glad of my death. Lord, however 
thou dost dispose of me, continue to do good for 
them. Give them consistency of judgment and 
mutual love, and make the name of Christ glori- 
ous in the world. Teach those who look too 
much on thy instruments to depend more upon 
thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample upon 
thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample upon 
thy poor worm, for they are thy people, too. 
And pardon the folly of this short prayer, even 
for Christ’s sake, And give us a good night, if 
it be thy pleasure. Amen.” 

Soon came the night which ushered in the 3d of 
September, which he had always termed his 
“fortunate day,” the anniversary of two of his 
most important victories. 

It came amid wind, and storm, and tempest. 
Houses were unroofed, trees half a century old 
were uprooted, and the shores were strewn with 
But about the bed of the dying soldier 
all was peaceful and serene. You heard from 
him no shouts to his battalions, no urging of his 
soldiers on to victory, but instead, such exclama- 
tions as “God is good,” “He will not leave me.” 

And so his “fortunate day’ continued to be 
fortunate to him, and as its sun set, he finished 
victoriously the last great battle in the sixtieth 





| year of his age, 1658. 


a 


DIFFIDENT GREAT MEN. 

Men of great talent have often been very diffi- 
dent in social life. The great Mr. Pitt was ex- 
ceedingly shy in his private intercourse with 
men. Lord Camden was on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with him, and one day remarked, as 
Pitt was at his house: 

“My children have heard so much about you, 


| thatthey are very anxious to have a glimpse of 


the great man. They are now at dinner. Will 
you oblige me by going in with me a moment.” 

“O, pray don’t!” said the orator, in great alarm, 
“What on earth could I say to them?” 

“Give them, atleast, the pleasure of seeing you,” 
said his lordship, laughing, as he half led, half 
pushed him into the room. ‘ 

The Prime Minister of England approached the 
little group. There he stood, looking alternately 
at the father and the children, and twirling his 
hat for a few minutes, without being able to utter 
a sentence. 

Very different was the habit of Fox. “Whata 
man Fox is!’ said Walpole. “‘After his long and 
exhausting speech on Hastings’ trial, he was 
seen handing ladies into their coaches, with all 
the gayety and prattle of an idle gallant.” 

When Daniel Webster was a school-boy, he 
tells us, “Many a piece did | commit to memory, 
and rehearse it over and over again in my room, 
But when the day came, when the school collect- 
ed, when my name was called, and I saw all eyes 
turned upon my seat, I could not raise myself 
from it.” 





“No, sir. But frankly, 1 don’t know what to do | 
with my girls. They are about the vital truths 
of Christianity—that are taught the heart only by 
experience, and I cannot answer the questions 
they ask me. 


lam going to give it up.” 
“Give it up when your harvest is just began! 
lam sorry to hear you speak so, 


oy 


your work away? 


Will you throw | 


“But it is no place for me there, sir. 
fit to teach, 
it.” 

“No, no; keep it till next week at least—and 
pray that every girl whose name is in it may be 
brought to Christ.” 

“Tam not a Christian 
myself.” 

“Then begin. 


Ilere is the class book. Please take | 


T have never prayed for 


Pray with all your heart. Come 


to the Saviour yourself and bring your class with | 


you. 

She kept the class-book and went home dis- 
tressed. She passed unhappy days and nights 
fighting her convictions, but at length she was 


I am not | 


Cowper's friends procured him a place as clerk 
in the House of Lords, where his duties only re- 


| quired him to stand up and read Parliamentary 


notices and documents. The thought of Standing 
up before such an audience was so terrible to 
him, that as the time drew on, he was inan agony 
of apprehension, and tried to hang himself.— 
School-day Magazine. 


TOM’S GOLD DOLLAR. 


Tom Caldwell threw a stone at Dea. Ulster’s 
horse as the old deacon was riding by the other 
day. The stone struck the horse. The horse 
kicked off into the mud, and the deacon himself 
came very near being thrown. Tom did not ex- 
actly mean to do it, although he did cast the 
| stone, and did join with the rough boys in laugh- 

ing heartily at the sad plight into which the dea- 
| con was put by his recklessness. 
| “Good for you, Tom!” said a red-vested and 
| red-nosed horse-jockey, who stood by the livery- 
stable door and saw the catastrophe, to Dea. Ul- 
j ster. “Here’s a dollar, Tom. It’s worth that to 
see pions pride put into pickle.” 


’ 





S COMPANION. 








_ dollar, joined in the jockey’s jolly laugh at the 
| deacon’s expense, then walked on, feeling a little 
ashamed of himself and yet covering his convic- 
tion with the thonght of how many nice things a 
gold dollar would buy. 

Tom had gone but a few steps when he hearda 
voice on the other side of the street calling to him. 
He raised his eyes, and saw Dr. Maybin, an old 
Quaker, standing in his office, and beckoning to 
Tom to come over. 

“What did the fool pay thee for thy folly, 
Thomas?’ asked the old man. 

Tom blushed. His fingers fumbled in his 
pockets, and the gold dollar seemed to burn them 
more than the hot blushes burned his cheeks and 
brow. He answered nothing. What could he 
answer? 

“Didst thou sell thyself, Thomas?” asked the 
old doctor. 

Still the condemned boy was speechless. 

“Thoughtlessly thou didst do a foolish thing. 
Mischievously, thou didst laugh with fools at 
thine own wrong. Cowardly, thou didst shrink 
from confessing thy wrong. Covetously, thou 
didst accept a bit of gold for a bad and contempt- 
ible deed; and canst thou now rejoice in gold 
thus ill-gotten from base hands ?” 

The scarlet face was turned upward, and Tom’s 
blue eyes, brimful of tears, gazed into the white 
face of the indignant old man. 

“Tam ashamed of thee!’ said the doctor. 

“T despise myself,” said Tom, flinging the gold 
piece to the pavement, and bursting into tears. 

“Then pick up that gold; and go to the giver; 
place it again in his hand and say, ‘I blush that I 
dared to touch it;’ go then to Dea. Ulster’s, and 
confess thy wrong.” 

“All this will I do,” said Tom, as he picked up 
the coin and hurriedly left the doctor’s presence. 

And Tom did as the doctor advised and as he 
had promised. And on his way from Dea. Ul- 
ster’s house to his own home, Tom said to him- 
self, “The reproofs of the wise are sweeter than 
the rewards of the wicked.”’—Anyel of Peace. 





——_~99——_—— 
A DANDELION LESSON. 


The Dandelion was young and bold, 
He danced in the grass when the blue-bird sung, 
Merrily wagging his beard of gold 
Where the clearest dew-drops clung. 
O, a gay and merry wight was he, | 
And the butterflies loved him—that was clear: 
But he gave of his store to the begging bee, } 
And sheltered the violets growing near. | 
“What a flighty fellow!” the Primrose said; j 
“God made him,” answered the wild Rose-tree; 
“God loves him, too,” said Clover head, : 
“And so do we.” 
The Dandelion was gray and old, | 
Ile swayed in the wind, and his white beard blew, | 
And the sun was hid, and the day was cold, } 
When along, my merry boy, Dick, came you; 
And seizing him ont from among them all, | 
Cried, ‘* Wise old white-head, tell me true, 
If you can hear my mother call!” | 
And then one breath upon him blew, 
And his place in the grasses knew him no more. 
“What a dreadful end !”’ sighed Meadow Rue. 
“We go in God’s time,” said the thistle hoar, | 
“And so must you!” ANNA Boynton. | 
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THE LARGEST CAVERN IN THE 
WORLD. 

A Yankee once told a Briton that there was a | 
cave in America big enough to hold a whole} 
English shire, and we don’t know but Jonathan’s | 
brag will prove to bea fact. Mammoth Cave is 
quite a small hole now compared with some that 
have been found since. Mexico has the biggest 
one yet heard from. Its very name, Cacahua- 
milpa, could swallow poor “mammoth” out of 
sight. 





At a recent scientific convention at Hartford, 
Mr. Porter C. Bliss, late Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Mexico, gave an account of two 
visits made by him to what purports to be the 
largest cavern in the world, consisting of a series 
of broad and lofty halls extending upon the 
same level for six thousand metres, with numer- 
ous lateral passages extending still farther to an 
immense distance into the heart of a lofty range 
of mountains. t 

It abounds in colossal pillars and mammoth 
stalactites and stalagmites of fanciful forms, 
such as organs and fountains. Underneath this 
cave, at a level two or three hundred feet lower, 
the mountain is traversed by two rivers of con- 
siderable size which enter the mountains half a 
mile apart, and after flowing nearly parallel 
about five miles, emerge from the mountain in 
close proximity, forming thenceforth a single 
river, which is one of the chief affluents of the 
Mexicala. 

The orifices in the solid rock from which these 
rivers proceed were described as being large 
enough to admit the Hartford State House. 
Fragments of timber are frequently floated 
through the mountain, but these subterraneous 
river-beds have never been explored, Thousands 
of bats and nocturnal birds make their abode in 
the mouth of these caves. 


a 


A ROCK-WORM. 

Comparing human beings with divine, it is 
customary to say, ‘““Man is a worm.’”’? A worm so 
powerful as the kind described below does not 
make so very humiliating a metaphor of man af- 
ter all. Perhaps we should wait for the evidence 
| of some trusty naturalist before we quite believe 
this account of the rock-borer: 
| A strange story comes from Berks county, Pa., 
concerning a worm that, scorning softer material, 
burrows through the hardest rock as easily, ap- 
| parently, as if it were cheese. Their existence 











| water. 
| finding no one but the boy present, he demand- 


in their largest part they are fully the size of 
pipe stem. Their skin is as tough as tay 
leather, and of a dark gray color, though | 

on the under side, on which a ridge of rough ripg 
extends about three inches. ° 

One inch of their tails is as hard as bone, ang 
their heads, in which their small black eyes aye 
deeply sunk, terminate in a sharp nose of the 
same material. Undoubtedly they are the mog 
muscular insects living. A party thai went on 
to examine them particularly dug down in ope 
spot, where there were indications of their pres. 
ence, until they came to solid rock, which they 
found drilled into in many places, and, to satisfy 
themselves that the holes were the work of the 
worms, they punctured them and drew out sever. 
al of the insects. 

The holes were drilled with as much regularity 
as if by machinery. Several of these wonderfy} 
worms were placed under a powerful microscope, 
and their bodies were found to be a perfect net. 
work of strong and fibrous muscles, concentrat. 
ing ata point on the back about midway between, 
the head and tail. 

Not the least singular thing about them is that 
they ave thought to possess wonderful curative 
properties, and have long been used by an old 
lady named Darrich, a sort of witch doctor, for 
various diseases. She places great reliance upon 
them, and has frequently given them, powdered 
and scalded, with hot tansy tea, internally, asa 
cure for consumption and pulmonary diseases. 


a 


ed 
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A FOOLISH BULLY. 


Bullies are generally fools, for their continual 
effort to provoke somebody not seldom gets 
them into danger which they have not measured, 
and sometimes into the situations where even 
weaker people than themselves have the advan- 
tage of them. There never was a better illustra- 
tion of this than the following: 


Just at the close of the war of 1812, a United 
States man-of-war entered Boston harbor. The 
commodore was known as a bully of the first 
Entering a barber's shop in Boston, and 


ed, in an insolent, overbearing way,— 

“‘Where is your master?” 

“Not down yet, sir.” 

“Well, I want to be shaved.” 

“Yes, sir, | can shave you.” 

“You?” 

"Sen, ae.” 

“Well, you may try it; but look here, my 
youngster,” (laying his loaded pistol on the ta- 
ble), ‘‘the first drop of blood you draw on my face 
Pll shoot you.”’ 

“All right, sir,” was the reply. The boy 
shaved him, and did it well. After the opera- 
tion was through, the bully turned to him as he 
took up his pistol, and remarked,— 

“Wasn’t you afraid ?”’ 

“No, sir,” retorted the boy. 

‘“Didn’t you believe I would shoot you?” 

“Ten, or.” 

“Then why wasn’t you afraid?” 

The boy very coolly replied, “Because I had 
the advantage.” 

“Advantage, how ?”? demanded the irate bully. 

“Why,” said the boy, with the utmost non- 
chalance, “if I had drawn blood, I'd have given 
| you no chance to shoot me. J had a razor, and 
| should have used it.’ The bully turned pale, 
but never forgot the lesson. 


——_—_ +o 


PICTURE OF DAILY LIFE IN 
JEDDO. 


A correspondent of the New York Times gives 
this sketch of the inside of a Japanese city, as it 
appeared to him on a recent visit: 


Down the narrow streets we went, through 
crowds of men, women and numberless children, 
the coolies shouting out to clear the way, and 
never seeming to tire of the work. Married 
women, with shaved eyebrows and _ blackened 
teeth, carried their babies strapped to their 
backs, and went chatting along gayly as can be 
imagined; young Japanese maidens smiled flirta- 
tiously at the French Count, as well they might; 
men and women displayed their wares for sale on 
the streets and in the shops, and everybody 
seemed happy. 

The tea-houses were crowded, and the silk 
stores and lacquer-ware shops were bright with 
beautiful goods. Here a crowd would be gath- 
ered to listen to the singing of professional musl- 
cians, (and such, heathenish singing, too!) and in 
another place some eloquent stump speaker 
would be making up faces and telling lies, Just as 
stump speakers do elsewhere. 

Such a gay, happy, simple people I never saw 
before. Everybody smiles, everybody bows pleas- 
antly, and acknowledges any courtesy with a 
most gracious manner. Indeed, with all our 
boasted refinement and enlightenment, we might 
-well take a lesson in politeness from these tawny 
Japanese. ; 

If you go into a tea-house you are met with 
welcome, and pleasantly entertained. When you 
leave the house, you are escorted to the door, and 
politely bidden good-by. All this with grace and 
modesty, and a naivete that is most agreeable. 
The Japanese middle class seem to be thoroughly 
satisfied with the little they have. 

A Japanese house is a low two-story building, 
as a rule, within which are few articles of furni- 
ture—only the simplest necessaries of life. Neat- 
ness seems to be the desideratum and accomplish- 
ment of every family. The floors are covered 
with mats that are scrupulously clean. Upon 
| these mats the “Jap” lives and dies, eats, sleeps, 





And the jockey | has long been known by people living in the} and is merry; and no earthy shoes or boots soil 


| reached out a gold dollar and offered it to Tom. | vicinity, though of their characteristics they have | the same. The Japanese take off their shoes 
been ignorant until recently. 
Their average length is about five inches, and 


| Tom was surprised. He hesitated a moment, but 
‘ could not resist the prize, and so, pocketing the 


| upon entering a house. A European is requi 
to do likewise. 
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For the Companion. 
BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 


Like a rose in the heart of the winter night 
Was the ruddy room, with its lamps alight; 
Where the children gathered, one by one, 
When lessons were over and day was done. 
There was Floy, so loving, and sweet, and wise, 
And roguish Fred, with his shining eyes, 
And Gid, and Gussie, and dimpled Sue, 

And Sammy and Kitty, a merry crew. 

Never a star in the shrouded sky ; 

Never a sleigh-bell tinkling by; 

But soft snow falling and darkness deep, 
Over a still world going to sleep. 


“Jam not sleepy,’’ Gideon said, 

Standing serenely upon his head. 

“Nor I,” langhed Fred. ‘Let’s have some fun; 
The good, long evening is just begun.” 

“What shall we play?” was shouted then. 

“Inty Minty!” and “Old Bear’s Den!” 

“Puss in the Corner!” “Hide the Shoe!’ 
“Q,no,” plead Gideon. ‘Hear me, do! 

Not one of those is jolly enough. 

Let’s have a game of blind-man’s buff.” 





So Floy brought out a scarlet scarf, 

And covered Fred’s eyes, with a gleeful laugh, 

Asked him the number of cows he kept, 

“Whirled round three times,” then slyly crept 

lnto the farthest corner and said, 

“Look out for the blind man, whose name is Fred.” 


One seampering rush, and all is hushed; 

But O, how near Fred’s fingers brushed 

The golden knots on Sammy’s head, 

Ashe pranced away with his arms outspread !) 


The play was a curious pantomime, 

Grotesque and comic, for some little time, 
With figures a-tiptoe, lithe and light, 

Wildly flitting in mock affright. 

Silhouettes weird to mimic them all, 

Coming and going upon the wall, 

Agreat commotion behind the door, 

Rover scampering over the floor, 

The cat, with her back up under a chair, 
Gideon sprawling, heels in the air, 

And the blind man plunging left and right, 
Till little Sue, crowding with all her might, 
Tomake one more behind the door, 

Set the room in a sudden roar. 


And then, hurrah, for the noise they made! 

Hurrah, for the glorious game they played! 

Chairs came crashing, the tongs fell down, 

Fred went over and bumped his crown, 

Rover yelped till his throat was sore, 

And Sammy set up a smothered roar, 

When he, with Kitty, blessed child! 

Into the wood-box was caught and piled. 

But nobody came to spoil the fun, 

By erying, Forbear, till the play was done, 

And all the children were tired, and said 

For once they were willing to go to bed. 
ANNA Boynton. 


ee enna 
For the Companion. 

LITTLE POLLY GRAY. 
Good morning, little girl. 


can be the matter, 


your Dolly? Ah! poor little Polly. 


‘ome home with me, and I’ll mend her 
Polly, 


Mamma says “Yes”? Ah, thatis good. Now 


Ye'll have a nice talk on the way. 


You carry Dolly. 
(ara? 


Look Up at this red-maple tree. A few weeks 
#80 the branches were bare, and now it is covered 
Did you ever see somany! And 
‘oW sweet they are! Only think, where did all 


With flowers, 


Why, it’s Polly | was hair, and all the others have ravelings. 
Gray! And with tears on her eyelashes too! What | had feet. We don’t know where she is. Rollo 
Tumbled down and spoiled | —that little dog that we used to have—carried 
Poor Dolly. | her off in his mouth, and now she is lost. 
‘ever mind. Run and ask mamma to let you | went away to find her when I told him to, and 
for you, 


What is her name? Lady 


| these bright little flowers come from! How tightly 
they must have been packed away. Perhaps the 

fairies did it? O, you think the fairies came and 
' hung up the flowers in the night? 

Little Polly, did you ever see a fairy? 

You never saw one, but you have read about 
| them? So have I, Polly, but I really think these 
; maple blossoms grew, all by themselves, while | 
| we were busy, or sound asleep. | 
| Now see if you can find the way to my house. | 
| Turn to the left when you come to the silver- | 
| leafed poplar, and then to the right by the big 
| willow tree.- 

. Hear the blackbirds chatter. They are build- 
|ing their nests, and have a great deal to say 
| about it. 

See that one carrying a bunch of straws. They 
stick out on each side of his bill. 

He looks as if he had whiskers? 
and long ones too. 

Who do you think is under this plank-walk ? 

Nobody? 0, yes. 

A prisoner. A little brook. You can see him 
through this crack. How gloomy and black he 
looks, with stone-walls on each side, and planks 
above, and not a glimpse of blue sky or sun- 
shine. 

But see where he breaks away from his prison, 
and runs under the road, and then into the mead- 
ow on the other side. 

He sparkles and plays in the warm sun, and 
you would never know him for the same brook. 

Here’s the house. Come in, little Polly. Take 
off your hat, and sit in thatsmallchair. That is 
the chair I used to sit in when I was a little girl. 

Was I ever a little girl? 

Why, yes, child! Did you think because I am 
a stout, grown-up woman, with spectacles, that I 
was never a little girl? 

Now eat this nice red apple, and I will mend 
Lady Clara, and while I do it, I will tell you a sad 
thing that happened to my little sister’s doll. 

My father’s garden ran down to the river, and 
we used to play on the banks. 

And we made a little boat of rushes. 
are rushes? O, something like large stems of | 
grass, only stronger. 

Our mamma taught us how to make boats of 
them. And my little sister Nelly wished very 
much to send one of her dear dolls on a voyage. 
So one day we took Miss Cynthia, and seated her 
in a boat, and gently pushed it out into the river, 
and it floated away very prettily, till by-and- by | 
we could see it no longer. 

Then Nelly felt sorry and was afraid the dear 
doll would never come back, and she cried a little 
about it. And we went down to the river-bank 
the next day, and many other days, to look for 
| the little boat, but we never saw the boat or the | 

dear dolly again. 

Wasn’t that sad! 

And now see how nice Lady Clara looks. 

Her neck is mended, and her hair is smooth 
| again, and she looks pleased and happy. Now 
you may take her home and show her to mamma. 
Put your hat on, and kiss_me good-by, and go on 
till you see the big willow tree, and turn to the 
right by the silver-leafed poplar, and then you 
know the way. 

And come and see me again. 

Good-by, little Polly. 


So he does, 


What 

















ANNIE Moore. 


++ 


A LEAF FROM A LITTLE GIRL’S 
DIARY. 

Joey Moonbeam is going to have aparty. Joey 
Moonbeam is a very great rag-baby. She has 
got a new hat. I made it. Cousin Hiram says 
he is going to draw a picture of it on Joey Moon- 
beam’s head in my diary, before she wears it all 
out. Betsey Ginger is going to have some new 
clothes to wear to Joey Moonbeam’s party, and 
Dorothy Beeswax is going to have one new arm 
sewed on. Susan Sugarspoon and Eudora N. 
Posy and Jenny Popover are not careful of their 
clothes, and so they canhot have some new ones. 
N. stands for Nightingale. Dear little Polly Co- 
logne was the very smallest one of themall. She 
was the baby rag-baby. She was just as cun- 
ning, and she had hair that wasn’t ravelings. It 
She 








Rover 


he did not come back. 

I like to pick over raisins. Sometimes my 
mother lets me eat six, when] pick them over, 
and sometimes shelets me eateight. Then Ishut 
up my eyes and pick all the rest over with them 
shut up, because then I cannot see how good they 








look. Grandma Plummer told me this way to do. 





mean squash. Joey Moonbeam’s party is going 
to be a soap-bubble party. 


We are going to have pumpkin for dinner—I | 

















e 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2 
POETICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My Jirst grew on a muddy bank, 
And from my second’s waters drank ; 
My third’s a noble Se ripture name ; 
My fourth’s a Roman of ill fame; 
My jifth was once a place of bliss, 
Ne’er fonnd again in world like this. 


My jinals spell a kind of meat, 
Flesh of initials ta’en complete. 


Lucius 8S. Goss. 


2. 
A CONCEALED BOUQUET—ELEVEN FLOWERS. 
Ida, is your work done yet? 
Never be naughty to your mamma. 
There was terror depicted on every face. 
Will I lack strength, did you ask? 
Do not empty the pans } yet. 
Have you a pin, Katy? 
I saw tripe on your plate. 
Tacy pressed his hand. 
Did the hero seem well? 
Is Clem at Israel’s ? 
Now all flowering plants are gone. 


3. 
REBUS. 





One of Solomon’s Proverbs. 
WILLY WIsp. 
4. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
Read horizontal. 
My first a consonant is claimed ; 
My next a marshy ground is named; 
My third is something more than true, 
(If that can be allowed by you;) 
My fourth, an animal, fleet and shy; 
My fifth, an effort to pass you by; 
My sixth, a treasure beneath the ground; 
My seventh, a consonant will be found. 
Read perpendicularly. 
My first is a consonant, as you'll see; 
My next will a useful article be; 
My third is a word to express well done ; 
My fourth is a quadruped you shun; 
My fifth is a curious kind of stone; 
My sixth a useful grain well known, 
And my seventh a vowel is plainly shown. 


; 5. 
REBUS. 





BERTHA M, HARVEY. 


6. 
CHARADE, 
7 Jirst is good on bread alone, 
0 every schoolboy says; 
The skilful cook my wor th makes known 
In half a hundred ways. 


| second’s fame throughout the land 

s sung in comic song. 

Myself and brethren are ‘on hand” 
hroughout the summer long. 


You oft my beauteous whole may see, 
On rainbow-tinted wings, 

Soaring aloft, so light and free, 
A type of glorious things. 


& 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Crib-age, ee ) 

2. All men cannot be 
be. polite. 

3. Post, Olio, Side, Toes. 

4. Summer. 

5. A great poet. 

6. Dastardly, tardy lads. 
ought. Allowed, all sowed. 





Steer, trees. 





handsome, but all men can 


Go thus, | 
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SCIENTIFIC - AND Us US SEFUL. 


| The discomfort caused by rupture can be instantly re- 
lieved and yee Ppa unently cured by wearing the newly- 
invented Elastic ‘Truss, which holds the rupiui securely 
hight and & even during the most violent exercise. 
Worn with great comfort, it should not be removed tilla 
t Sold cheap. Very durable. It is sent 
astic Truss Company, No, 683 Broadway, 
» Who send Circulars free on application. 
te anch office 129 Tremont Street » corner Winter Street, 
oston. 


$5 to $20 Us 















day at home. Terms Free. 
TINSON snag Co. 






Address 
oP ortla and, Me. 


FREE & SAMP LE to Ag gents. Lapies’ c OMBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp. 
; 38—ly DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mi ASS, 


MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key “Check 
Outfits. ognes, samples and full partic- 


ulars FREE, S.M. icone ER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


ORC ALLING CARDS, 7 7 cog 20 cts. 
ae) Glass, 13 tor 30 le or Snowt 
Outfit, 10 ets. Addres att STED, Ni 


| EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl ‘Tooth Powder. 
Drugsists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


PRE Vv ENTIV E.—C hildren that soil the be ding 
can be cured. One botile of “Constitution Water 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. 


gists. 

500 AGENTS | w vanted to sell Finch’s Ornamental 
ov Cards. Fac similes of Elegant Penmanship. Sam- 
ples in beautiful colors and Gold only 10 ae one dozen 
25 cts, Address FRANK FINCH, C lyde, 40—4t 


$ TO $12 perday. Particulars free. We are giv- 
e7 ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, enabling you to go to 
work at once, on receipt of 50cts. J. LATHAM & C 0., 
292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 33—tf 
5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 26 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass ble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commiss 
Brockton, Mass. 


A. H. FULLER, 
32 
CAE: AL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
MILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
QILV ER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 
CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer, thar 
polishe d with w hiting or plate- powder. 


WASTE 2D, AGENTS.—Worthy the special notice 
of old and experienced canvassers. ‘‘COLE’s VoY- 
AGE OF LIFkE,”’—line engraving—childhood, yo sts man- 
hood, old age. Sold by subscription only. Price reduced 
to suit the times. Nothing like it ever offered to the Amer- 
ican public. Rare chance and inducements. se a 
B. B. RUSSE ublisher, Boston. 40 


Chromo or 
ke, 15 for 2 
ssau, N.Y. 





cts, 








For sale by all Drug- 
42cow4t 








ic ms 40 to 50 per cent. 

















HAT ARE ENG LISH CHANNEL SHOES 2 
| Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole and 
| upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Americans cut 

this channel from the ed we the sole and the thin lip 
| turns up in wearing. The English channel, which never 
| turns up, iscut from the surface e, leaving a dark line when 
| closed. As itcannot be cut in thin, poor leather, it — 
| cates a good article. 4l 


| 6 M* MOTHER AND I.” By the author of 
| ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” In the Hlome GuEst 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
| sent ON TRIAL 8 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give 

permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
| from 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 














| nificent tapieett postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address 
Home G . Co., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2662. 
| THE 


 CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 


eye 7? a] 7 J 
Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blac gt 1d orFleshworms, Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY , the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York, 24— 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 





_— 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


“NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Busifess Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
wees and Dealer in Every 
besten ot 
PRINTING MATERIA 
38 edeuel St.. Boston, ——_ 
, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
" Kelly, Howell & Ludwig. 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 3 S.P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicag 
Send for Milustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STB sz, FP EBEmMwSsS. 
Sold by all dealers. 


SOyASRIDYS4 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

eral cards, FREE. | Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
| ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 














To Owners of Horses. 
ONE WHO HAS EVER USED DR. T 


BIAs’ Horse Venetian Liniment will ever _be without 


sog The Best 

| Printing Prewen. ‘Made! 
os , le ze for Cir- 
S6x: Remedy ¥ | \$i |b ag Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


'O- 





it. It isa certain cure for Colic, Sore Throat, — pet R a oe Bey vm ane. ye ny have delight 
ine wh UN e nas. ene a 

fettles, at One Dollar, Sold by the Draggists.. Depot, 10| SAGELSIO! tor circniar: specimens) ets the Manufacturer 

Park Place, New York. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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Price of the ComMPANton is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Comeranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 

ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

quired by law. j 

PAYMEN Sf for thé Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCUKED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
mone us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINU 
must be 
his paper 





ANCES 
notified by 
topped 


Remember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always « the ne of the Post-OMice to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 
, | 
The courts have that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until nrrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | 


ve name 


decide 
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BOSTON SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. | 


It is curious that the people of almost any Ameri- | | 

can capital love to speak of their city thirty or forty 
years ago as a “village.”” Some Yankee cities, it is | | 
truce, have grown great in the lifetime of a genera- | 
tion. The following picture of Boston itself, partic- 
ularly of its eating arrangements, and the origin of 
Boylston Market, no longer ago than 1810, is quaint- | 
ly interestiig now. An “old inhabitant’ writes: Ip 

The residents of Boston at this time kept cows and | 
pigs as 2 matter of course. The cows were pastured | 
on the Common. Faneuil Market at this time was 
the only market, but provisions were sold all over 
the town. 

Much of the poultry, game, butter, eggs, milk, 
cream, &c., was brought from the country by women 
on horseback, in two large square panniers thrown 
across the animal, and the woman perched on top. 
There were several noted stands for these women, 
one in particular at Miss Peggy Moore’s tavern, on 
the corner of what is now Washington Street and 
Boylston Street, belonging to the Wells family, and 
now covered by the Boylston Market-house. 

I have seen, early in the morning, fifteen or twenty 
horses tied to hooks at the back of Miss Peggy 
Moore’s woodshed fronting on Boylston Street, 
while their owners were at breakfast in the house. 
Quails, partridges and pigeons could be bought at 
that time for about twenty-five cents a dozen; and I 
have myself purchased a goose forthe same sum, 
and many other articles of food at equally low rates. 





| 
| 
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A PET SEAL, 

When lovers of animals have exhausted the list of 
tame land favorites they can adopt a pet out of the 
water. Wesee no objection to a seal for a poodle, | 
except that he would be rather too wet. <A party of 
gentlemen recently took a yacht sail in Ipswich Bay: 


During the excursion, a dozen of the gentlemen 
went on board the little steamer and visited Plum 
Island River, to inake a call upon Mr. Scott Adams, | 
of Grape Island, to sce a wonderful specimen in nat- | 
ural history in his possession, About ten weeks ago, 
a boatman picked up a seal only a day or two old, 








and pressnted it to Mr. Adams, who, being anxious | 
to raise the littl: waif, devoted a neat and comfort- | 
able pen to its use, and fed it on fine-cut fish. It be- 


came attached to him and grew rapidly, manifesting 
a surprising alfection for its master, whom it now 
follows down the river with the fidelity of a dog, and 
whose call it will answer and obey. On arrival the | 
seal was a few rods from the shore, but at the invita- | 
tion of Mr. Adams it left the water and crawled up 
to ie a iswering to its pet name by a monotonous 
sound resembling the moaning of a puppy. It 
weighs about forty pounds, and will allow its master 
to take it up in his arms like an infant, but strangers | 
must not attempt familiarities unless they wish to 
see a set of reasonably sharp and formidable teeth, 
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TRIBUTE YO A FAITHFUL DAUGHTER, 


A tablet has been erected in Emanuel church, 
New York, which tells its own story. The public re- 
members the young lady whose memory is thus hon- | 
ored. This is the inse ription: By this tablet the | 
trustees of Temple Emanuel honor the memory of 
Deborah Stiner, daughter of Jacob 
Stiner, a former pupil of this school, who in a con- 
flagration clung to her invalid mother, and, forgetful 
of her own safety, cried, “Save my mother!” She 


remained only to die with her, giving her youthful | ‘ 


life of twenty-one a free-will offering to filial duty. 
Parent and ‘daughter died at the same time, viz., 
January 13, 1874. “Those beloved and dear to each 
other ii their liv es were not divided in death.”’— 
1 Samuel 1: 23, 





TUK USE OF THE TONGUE, 
To tast> and talk, of course. It does neither. An 


uicerated tongue was lately cut entirely out at the 
Royal Free Hospitalin London, Within a week the 
man was heard distt nethy to sav, “I would like to 
have some beef tea Blindfold a man, and tell 


him to open his mouth wide and keep it open; put | 


salt on bis tongue, or a drop of wormwood oil—he 


| was thrown down a bauk, sustaining a fracture of 


| poisons everybody. 


| agree with us afterwards. 


| swer, he replied with much dignity, ‘*No tribe, sir; 


| man, “Because the prosecutor was loitering about.” 


and Linah ; 


| cannot tell the difference. 
ice water, pour it into the centre of a dose of castor 
oil; open the mouth, put the rim of the cup far back 
on the tongue, toss up the cup, down goes the oil 
without a taste of it, as long as you keep your mouth | 
open, or do not allow the oil to touch the lips. Is 
taste, then, in the lips? To produce the sensation 
of taste, the tongue, the lips and the substance must 
all come in contact at the same time, as in the pro- 
cess of smacking the lips. 


Take half a teacup of | 
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AN UNFORTUN COURTSHIP, 


Many a young couple who belie va in “signs” 
have been frightened from keeping company with 
each other by accidents no more serious tlian those | 
narrated in the following itenr: 


VATE 





The course of true love is singularly rough some- 
times. A young gentleman of San Francisco, a few 
months since, When on the point of separating from 
his affianced until the next evening, made a mistake 
in his selection of overcoats in the hall, and finding 
a revolver in the pocket, he drew it out, and com- 
menced toying with the weapon. It was accidental- 
ly discharged, as a natural consequence, and the 
young lady received a severe wound in the arm. 

This mishap retarded the courtship for a time, but 
the maiden finally recovered, and the current of 
true love was gliding very placidly again, when she 
accepted an invitation to ride out with her lover. 
The couple had scarcely started when the horse ran 
away, the buggy was c: apsized, and the young lady 











the leg and severe bruises. This accident will again 
defer the culmination of this disastrous courtship 
for several months longer. With patience and the 
exercise of prudence, they may be happy yet. 


o— 
POISONED BY WHITE BEAR MEAT, 
“What is one’s meat is another’s poison” does not 

apply to the flesh of white bears, for that, it seems, 

We think we should need to be 

very hungry to eat it, even if it promised not to dis- 


The most noted poisons are of a vegetable or min- 
eral nature; but in nearly every class of the animal 
kingdom there is found some creature which is, or 
was anciently, said to secrete a venom. 

The polar bear presents one of the best attested 
examples of a poisonous = <l; this property of 
its flesh being probably derive: from some of the 
vegetables and berries which it seeks on the shores 
during autumn. During Sir John Ross’s stay at 
Fury Beach, some of his party being tempted by the 
fine appearance of the meat of the polar bear, made 

hearty meal of the first that was shot. All who 
partook of it soon complained of a violent headache, 
which, with some, continued two or three days, and 
was followed by the skin peeling off the face, hands 
and arms, and in others, who had probably eaten 
more largely, the skin peeled off the whole body. 
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AN INGENIOUS APPEAL, 


The captain of a certain British frigate, » man of 
undaunted bravery, had a natural antipathy to a 

cat. A sailor, who, for some misconduct, had been 
ordered a flogging, saved his back by presenting to 
his captain the following petition: 


“By your honor’s command 
A culprit 1 stand— 
An example to all the ship’s crew; 
I am pinioned and stript, 
And condemned to be whipt; 
And if 1 am flogged ’tis my due, 
“A cat, Lam told, 
In abhorrence you hold; 
Your honor’s aversion is mine; 
If acat with one tail 
Makes your stout heart to fail, 
O, save me from one that has nine.’ 


= _* 


DISGUSTED. 


The Boston Transcript says that the late Ezekiel 
Hum ventured abroad some years before his de- 
cease, and the first thing after landing on a foreign 
shore got his love of country so wounded that he 
never indulged in travel afterward. He prided him- 
self on his origin, and in registering his name on his 
arrival abroad, intended to make something of a 
spread. 

Ace ordingly he wrote thus: ‘Ezekiel Hum, Amer- 
ica. 

The polite and gentlemanly clerk seized the pen 
after him, and bending over the book, as if to com- 
plete the entry, inquired, _— 

“What tribe?” 

When Uncle Ezekiel had recovered enough to an- 


but of English origin, from North America.” 
ae ; par don—Canadian ?” 

“ 

« Ant perhaps Nova Scotia?” 

“No, sir! lam from the United States of Ameri- 


” 


“0, very good! 


ica 
Thank you, Yankee.” 
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A JURY CORRECTED 
At Leeds assizes, recently, the jury recommended 
to mercy a female garroter; and on being asked by 
| the judge for their reason, replied through their fore- 


| To this the judge rejoined with the inquiry whether 
they thought that a man loitering about ought to be 
robbed? Having this point putto them, they asked 
| permission to withdraw their recommendation. 


Under civilized laws even loafers have rights, and 
; justice protects one offender from another. 


> 


A FOND MOTHER in Ralls Count Missouri, has 
named her daughter Mazin Grace. A neighbor in- 


Whaat Is VEGETINE ?—It is a compound extracted from | 
barks, roots and herbs. is Nature’s Remedy. Com. | 
THOSE who have once used the Base “Machine Twist, } 
will use no other. It is warranted in every respect. Sold 
by dealers os where. Com. 





| 
Se a | 

ASTHMA. Those ot our readers who suffer from this } 
distressing coinplaint are referred to the advertisement | 
of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy in another column. | 
To Veriry the excellence of the “‘Corticelli” Spool Silk 
and Buttonhole Twist it is only necessary to fairly test | 
their merits. Those who are using them—and they are 
| legion—say that they are the best in the market. 








A NEW CAMP: — N 

As summer time has passed awa 

And autumn has come neotae again, 
We to the people w ish to say— 

We're ready for a “Yew Campaign” 
Our shelves and counters filled with eet. 

*T will do the people good to see; 
And from surrounding neighborhoods 

We hope a “mighty rush” there'll be 
By those who wish to buy ‘Boys’ Clothes” — 

Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoes —, 
Now selling low at GEORGE FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








¥ dozen, $1. 15 different samples sent free by B. rE. 
STRONG, Gerry, Chautauque Co., N. ¥. “43—2t 

GENTS WANTED for the new styles of Visiting 

Cards and Cases. Something new. Outtits 15 cents; 
H. F. DAMON, New Bedford, Mass. 


END SIX CENTS postage and receive a bonus 
Chromo tree. Large catalogues free. Addre 
GILNACK, South M: inchester, Conn. 

T OOK AT THIS.—50 Bristol and 20 assorted mar- 
x4 ble, tinted, snowflake and glass visiting cards sent to 
any address for 40 cents. W.H. W RIGHT, 36 Winter St., 
ssoston, Mass. 43 





om case, 25 cts. 





ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


| tive manner than has ever before been done. 


children. 
| gravings. 


Gass CARDS for 25c per dozen; 2 dozen, 50c; 5 | 





choice of splendid, ever-blooming varieties. 

for $1. 12 fo 

alogue containing full directions for culture, etc. Sent | 

free to all who apply. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Grow. | 
ers, West Grove, Chester Co. seowbt 

MAKE 


MAKE ATTRACTIVE. 


Centennial Games just issued. 
. 5. Government for 100 years is briefly told on 60 
cards. “Ingenious, amusing and instructive.”—Libra- 
rian Astor Library, N. ¥. “They stand without a rival 
in the home cire “ wee. Phillips. Sent on receipt of 














50 ¢ Games, Vinthe 
60 Cards, § useot 
The history of the 





75 cents. ents Wanted. 

43-l2t E. “TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, 1 XN. z. 

“THE ONLY fe Nl UINE !?! 

SMIT 

VISITING RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear gna Transparent. 
C A RDS! Your Name _ Beautifully 
° printed in GOLD! on 1 doz. 
for 50c., postpaid; 3doz., $1. Must have Agents every- 


where. Outfits 2 Se. Samples 3c. F, K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—or— 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths anda Dress Binder. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
{> Price, Only One Dollar. _£4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 
205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
A) ’ WOME Mi use Palmer’s 
BEAU TIF UL Invisible, the most 
charming of * Face Powders. Samples tree at Drug 
Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. SOLON 
PALM ER, Xe r latt St. .,» New York. 42mly 
SUFFERERS “from ‘Dropsy and Kidney Disease can 
©) be cured by using Hunt’s Remedy, the great Kidney 
medicine, purely vegetable, and used daily by our best 


Physicians in their practice. W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, 
Providence, R. I. 43— lt 








ie ata etaree relicf AS 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.:7s01‘Siowure ce 
ART ES 


estown, Mass. 





Ladies, Save your - Dresses! 
**‘Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 


loops the dress 
in the t 
tyle. It 
changes t he 
“train into a 
“straight front” 
walking dress in 


Copyright secured. 





one . 
and back again as 
quickly! Can be 
changed from one 
dress to another 


is the verdict of 
all whotry them 





quired how she cante to select such an odd name. 

*La,” says she, “I got it out of the hymn book.” 
The neighbor expressed surprise, and said she had | 
never seen the name in any hymn book she had used. 
“Why, don’t you recollect that familiar old hymn, | 
commencing, *’Mazin Grace, how sweet the sound’ ?” 


> 


STRAZNICKY is said to know the name and place | 
of every one of the hundred thousand volumes of the 
Astor Library. The same was of old said of the li- 





brarian Magliab: rchi, who, besides knowing the name 
of every book of his vast library, could Yepent the 
contents of a great number of them, and could tell 
any inquirer not only what book would best satisfy 
his wishes, but the chapter and page where the de- 
| sired data would be found. 





‘They save — 
times their cost 





The cut shows the inside of skirt, 
“ Exevator” fixed in. 


Now is the time to get Roses for Winter Bloom. We 
send strong Pot Roses safely by mail, postpaid. Pur- 
chasers’ 5 | 


2. See our elegant descriptive cat- | 


| E,W. VAILL, 


in, two in- 
utes. “They 
give perfect 


| in onedress. This 
i “Elevator” is the 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People, 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more 











ways succeed with it, because parents will have it 
Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 
Price, $3 25. For territory x r 
H.S. GOODSPE ED & Co., HEI 
14 warelay Street, New York. 


UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac. 


tical Guide to use and care Oo} arms and ammunition; 


42—26t 





making and using traps, snar — nets; baits i bait: 
| ing; poisons; bird-lime; preser thing, dressing 
tanning and dyeing a and fora: ~ fi wy, ke. With fif. 





ty engravings; 20¢ 

Dog pm hd ag Made Easy— 
breaking and traning sporting 
wondertul and amusing tric kK 
&e; with mony engravings; 25 ¢ 

Taxidermist’s Manual Citein practical g 
to collecting, pre ed Vege ving and mounting 
birds, reptiles , insects, ¢ Vv revised Amer 
many fine engravings, 56 

Guide to a tiendiier’ “instr ucts in aj) kinds of liter- 
ary work and all busimess connected therewith. Useful to 
professionals, invaluable to inexperienced writers desiring 
to get into print. Also includes editing, proot reading, 
copyrights, value and disposal of Mss., kc. 50 ct : 

Lightning Caleulator, 25 cts. Bad Memory M ae 
and Good Memory Made Better, 15 cts. 
St: tS 25 et Employment Seeker’s Guide. 25 ets, 

failed postpaid on oy y of price by H APPY 

uGuRS co COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Sirect, New 

or a2 






—A complete guide to 
dogs; how to teach al] 
mnecdotes of famous dogs 


















Good 
sat c u re of 









Photographie ‘Visiting Cards. 
Your own photograph and name on ] dozen fine cards 
for $1 00, by sending me a card photograph of yourself to 
copy from. Splendid chance for agents. 5% “ ce nts for 
samples, or 15 cents for Agent’ s outfit. W.B. WALI EN, 
Artist and Printer, North 4 Adains, Mass. 43—It 


_ VAILL’S 
‘Manutactured in n great variety. 


Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the for the par! arlor, drawi ing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 





















































wa For sale by all first-class deal- 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house {ur- 
Patentce and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 
BULBS ! 5 HARDY FLOWERING 
+ e BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- 
BULBS i tion,) mailed to * applicants enclpsing 
+ $3 09. Illustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS ! free. WM. H. SPOONER, 
«| 38—8t Boston, Mass. 
Jonas WHITCOMB’s REMEDY anemaii from a Ger- 
man recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in E 
rope. It alieviated this disorder in his case wlien all other 
appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic character has 
it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
permanent cures. lt contains no poisonous or injurious 
— whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety 


The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the Proprietors. The name and title thereof is 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the public and Pro- 
prietors against imposition by the introduction of spuri- 
ous articles. All unauthorized usé of this Trade-Mark 
will be promptly prosecuted. 

JOSEPH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druagists 
everywhere. 42—3t 


2 : ry 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price a to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, P: a. Ist 











K AGENTS WAN’ TED 


nei 600x TELL IT ALL 


y Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 2 
tf the wife of a pg en Pric 
roduction by } re, his 







an 
overflowing wit! 
where, with ev 
one. Ministe FU 
endorse it. Every hoy w: ante its and agents. are 
—— _ to20a day! 25th thousand now in pre 
. more trusty agents men or women 
mail Pree to those w ho willecanvass. Large 
full particulars, terms, ete. sent sree to all. 















pamphicts 
Address A. D. Women inGtTon & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





9999 NOVELTIE Decalcomanie Scrap Books 

ls and re Sheet Chro- 
mos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed Pic- 
tures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-page Pam- 
phiet sent free. Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, \0 
cents. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 43e powtt 


Prouty’ s New Amateur Press. 
SELF-IN KING. 


A beautiful little machine, perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity 
No amateur will buy any other after seeing this in opera- 
tion. Price $65; with steel shaft, $68. Send stamp for 
circular to GEO. W. SAFFORD & CO., 172 Washington 
St., Boston. 39. Bc. + 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


; A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; wat 

| ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 0” #0 

| sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Caa 

besent C. 0. D. with privilege to examine before paying 

bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL « SON, 

Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati. 0. 34—26t 
New 








¥ anted for Business 


of the 


the 





| only one that will let the dress down after being ele- 
vated. J N. ened of IMITATIONS, as they 
are WORSE than WORTHLES 
“Smith’s Instant Dress bouton: 
MAILED FRE + Wholesale, 830 pe 

|} OFFER. TWO 

r remit to tho 


Price 45 cents eac . 
per gross. GREA’ 
“Elevators” will be given FREE a 


Dollar and Ten Cents. 
in the world. 
dress P, O. Box 5055. 


| A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
B8eowSst 914 Broadway, N. Y. 





See that each is stamned 


se who Subscribe for “SMITH’S LLU s 
TR dpP ATT ERN BAZAAR” one year, sending One 
Best and cheapest Fashion Book 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Ad- 


GENTS 
STATES. 


Sa 

Business .. ty buy it at sight. Send for Cire 
| lar. Address GAYLORD WA'ISON, 16 BEEKMAN ST+ 
New York, or R. A. TENNEY, 64 LAKE STREET, yw g 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints 


which women are subject. These medicines are Pp 


vegetable. Sold p all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 
eemteee © COMPANY, 
33—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Ys 
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